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A NEW PORTRAIT OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 


UntiL the other day it was believed that the only real portrait of 
Charlotte Bronté was the drawing by George Richmond, which 
was given to her father, the Rev. Patrick Bronté, and is now in 
the possession of her husband, the Rev. A. B. Nicholls. Quite 
recently there has come to light the portrait, here reproduced in 
the magazine which was founded by her friend, the late Mr. George 
M. Smith, and contained her fragment ‘Emma,’ besides poems by 
her sister Emily. This portrait, which to-day hangs in the National 
Portrait Gallery, is a watercolour drawing from life, made in 1850 
by Charlotte Bronté’s friend, M. Paul Héger, of Brussels. It 
passed from the Héger family into the private hands in which it 
remained for nearly forty years, until it was acquired by the 
trustees of the National Portrait Gallery, who realised that the 
book held in the sitter’s hand is a copy of her work Shirley, 
published in 1849. 

The dress worn in the portrait is a light green, and on the 
back there is inscribed ‘The Wearin’ of the Green, First since 
Emily’s death,’ that being the first occasion on which Miss Bronté 
wore colours after the death of her sister. And below ‘This 
drawing is by P. Hegér (sic), done from life in 1850. The pose 
was suggested first by a sketch done by her brother Bramwell 
many years previous.’ 

M. Héger is accepted as having sat for the character of Paul 
Emanuel of Villette: his portrait appears in the ‘ Haworth’ 


edition of that book. 
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CHIPPINGE.' 


BY STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
ONCE MORE, TANTIiVY! 


VauGHAN had been sore at heart before the meeting in Parliament 
Street. After that meeting he was ina mood to take any step 
which promised to salve his self-esteem. The Chancellor, Lord 
Lansdowne, Sir Robert, and—and Mary, all, he told himself, were 
against him. But they should not crush him. He would prove 
to them that he was no negligible quantity. Parliament was 
prorogued; the Long Vacation was far advanced; the world, 
detained beyond its time, was hurrying out of town. He, too, 
would go out of town ; and he would go to Chippinge. There, in 
defiance alike of his cousin and the Bowood interest, he would 
throw himself upon the people. He would address himself to 
those whom the Bill enfranchised, he would appeal to the future 
electors of Chippinge, he would ask them whether the will of their 
great neighbours was to prevail, and the claims of service and of 
gratitude were to go for nothing. Surely at this time of day the 
answer could not be adverse ! 

True, this course matched ill with the notions of party discipline 
which prevailed; with the family traditions in which he had 
been reared it was a breach still more complete. But in his 
present mood Vaughan liked his plan the better for this. Hence- 
forth he would be iron, he would be adamant! And only bya 
little thing did he betray that under the iron and under the 
adamant he carried an aching heart. When he came to book his 
place, deliberately, wilfully, he chose to travel by the Bath road 
and the White Lion coach, though he could have gone at least as 
conveniently by another coach and another route. Thus have men 
ever, since they felt the pangs of love, rejoiced to press the dart 
more deeply in the wound. 


! Copyright, 1906, by Stanley J. Weyman, in the United States of America. 
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A dark October morning was brooding over the West End 
when he crossed Piccadilly to take his place outside the White 
Horse Cellar. Now, as on that distant day in April, when the car 
of rosy-fingered love had awaited him ignorant, the coaches stood 
one behind the other in a long line before the low-browed windows 
of the office. But how different was all else! To-day the lamps 
were lighted and flickered on wet pavements, the streets were windy 
and desolate, the day had barely broken above the wet roofs, and on 
all a steady rain was falling. The watermen went to and fro with 
sacks about their shoulders, and the guards, bustling from the office 
with their. waybills and the late parcels, were short of temper and 
curt of tongue. The shivering passengers, cloaked to the eyes in 
box-coats and wrap-rascals, climbed silently and sullenly to the roof, 
and there sat shrugging their shoulders to their ears. Vaughan, 
who had secured a place beside the driver, cast an eye on all, on 
the long dark vista of the street, on the few shivering passers ; 
and he found the change fitting. Let it rain, let it blow, let the 
sun rise niggardly behind a mask of clouds! Let the world wear 
its true face! He cared not how discordantly the guard’s horn 
sounded, nor how the coachman swore at his cattle, nor how the 
mud splashed up, as two minutes after time they jolted and 
rattled and bumped down the slope and through the dingy narrows 
of Knightsbridge. 

Perhaps to please him, the rain fell more heavily as the light 
broadened and the coach passed through Kensington turnpike. 
The passengers, crouching inside their wraps, looked miserably 
from under dripping umbrellas on a wet Hammersmith, and a 
wetter Brentford. Now the coach ploughed through deep mud, 
now it rolled silently over a bed of chestnut or sycamore leaves 
which the first frost of autumn had brought down. Swish, swash, 
it splashed through a rivulet. It was full daylight now; it had 
been daylight an hour. And, at last, joyous sight, pleasant even 
to the misanthrope on the box-seat, not far in front, through a 
curtain of mist and rain, loomed Maidenhead—and breakfast ! 

The up night-coach, retarded twenty minutes by the weather, 
rattled up to the door at the same moment. Vaughan foresaw 
that there would be a contest for seats at the table, and, without 
waiting for the ladder, he swung himself to the ground, and entered 
the house. Hastily doffing his streaming overcoats, he made for 
the coffee-room, where roaring fires and a plentiful table awaited 
the travellers. In two minutes he was served, and isolated by his 
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gloomy thoughts and almost unconscious of the crowded room and 
the clatter of plates, he was eating his breakfast when his next-door 
neighbour accosted him. 

‘Beg your pardon, sir,’ he said in a meek voice. ‘Are you 
going to Bristol, sir?’ 

Vaughan looked at the speaker, a decent, clean-shaven person 
in a black high-collared coat, and a limp white neckcloth. The 
man’s face seemed familiar, and Vaughan asked if he knew him. 

‘You’ve seen me in the Lobby, sir,’ the other answered, 
fidgeting in his humility. ‘I’m Sir Charles Wetherell’s clerk, sir.’ 

‘Ah! To be sure!’ Vaughan replied. ‘I thought I knew 
your face. Sir Charles opens the Assizes to-morrow ?’ 

‘Yes, sir, if they will let him. Do you think that there is 
danger, Mr. Vaughan ?’ 

‘Danger?’ Vaughan answered with a smile. ‘No serious 
danger.’ 

‘The Government did not wish him to go, sir.’ 

‘Oh, I don’t believe that,’ Vaughan said. 

‘Well, the Corporation didn’t, for certain, sir,’ the man 
persisted in a low voice. ‘They wanted him to postpone the 
Assizes. But he doesn’t know what fear is. And now the 
Government’s ordered troops to Bristol, and I’m afraid that'll 
make ’em worse. They’re so set against him for saying that 
Bristol was no longer for the Bill. And they’re a desperate rough 
lot, sir, down by the Docks!’ 

‘So I’ve heard,’ Vaughan said. ‘But you may be sure that 
the authorities will see that Sir Charles is well guarded !’ 

The clerk said nothing to that, although it was clear that he 
was far from convinced, or easy. And Vaughan returned to his 
thoughts. But by-and-by it chanced that as he raised his eyes he 
met those of a girl who was passing his table on her way from the 
room; and he remembered with a pang how Mary had passed 
his table and looked at him, and blushed ; and how his heart had 
jumped at the sight. Why, there was the very waiting-maid who 
had gone out with her. And there, where the April sun had 
shone on her through the window, she had sat. And there, three 
places only from his present seat, he had sat himself. Three 
seats only—and yet how changed was all! The unmanly tears 
rose very near to his eyes as he thought of it. 

He sat so long brooding over this, in that mood in which a man 
recks little of time, or of what befalls him, that the guard had to 
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summon him. And even then, as he donned nis coats, with the 
‘boots’ fussing about him, and the coachman grumbling at the 
delay, his memory was busy with that morning. There, in the 

rch, he had stood and heard the young waterman praise her 
looks! And there Cooke had stood and denounced the Reform 
placard! And there 

‘Let go!’ growled the coachman, losing patience at last. 
‘The gentleman’s not coming!’ 

‘I’m coming,’ he answered curtly. And crossing the pave 
ment in two strides, he swung himself up hand-over-hand, as the 
stablemen released the horses. The coach started as his foot left 
the box of the wheel. And something else started—furiously. 

His heart. For in the place behind the coachman, in the 
very seat which Mary Smith had occupied on that far-off April 
morning, sat Mary Vermuyden! For an infinitely small fraction 
of a second, as he turned himself to drop into his seat, his eyes 
swept her face. The rain had ceased to fall, the umbrellas were 
furled ; for that infinitely short space his eyes rested on her 
features. Then his back was turned to her. 

Her eyes had been fixed elsewhere, her face had been cold— 
she had not seen him. So much, in the confused pounding rush 
of his thoughts, as he sat tingling in every inch of his frame, 
he could remember ; nothing else except that in lieu of the plain 
Quaker-like dress which Mary Smith had worn—oh, dress to be 
remembered !—she was wearing rich furs, with a great muff and 
a small hat of sable, and was Mary Smith no longer. 

Probably she had been there from the start, seated behind 
him under cover of the rain and the umbrellas. If so—and he 
remembered that that seat had been occupied when he got to his 
place—she had perceived his coming, had seen him mount, had 
been aware of him from the first. She could see him now, watch 
every movement, read his self-consciousness in the stiff pose of 
his head, perceive the rush of colour which dyed his ears and 
neck. 

And he was planted there, he could not escape. And he 
suffered. Asked beforehand, he would have said that his upper- 
most feeling in such circumstances would be resentment. But, 
in fact, he could think of nothing except that meeting in 
Bond Street, and the rudeness with which he had treated her. 
If he had not refused to speak to her, if he had not passed her 
by, rejecting her hand with disdain, he might have been his own 
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master now; he would have been free to speak, or free to be 
silent, as he pleased. And she who had treated him so ill would 
have been the one to suffer. But, as it was, he was hot all over. 
The intolerable géne of the situation rested on him and weighed 
him down. 

Until the coachman, calling his attention to a passing waggon, 
broke the spell and freed his thoughts. After that he began to 
feel a little of the wonder which the coincidence demanded. How 
came she in the same seat, on the same coach, that coach on which 
they had travelled together? He remembered that a man-servant 
shared the hind seat with the clerk who had spoken to him; and 
probably the middle-aged woman who sat with her was her maid. 
But he knew Sir Robert well enough to be sure that he would 
not countenance her journeying, even with this attendance, on a 
public vehicle; therefore, she must be doing it without her 
father’s knowledge, in pursuance of some whim of her own. 
Could it be that she, too, wished to revive the bitter-sweet of 
recollection, the aftermath of that April day? And, to do s0, 
had gone out of her way to travel on this cold wet morning 
on the same coach, which six months before had brought them 
together? 

If so, she must love him in spite of all. And in that case, 
what must her feelings have been when she saw him take his 
place? What, when she knew that she would not taste the 
bitter-sweet alone, but in his company? What, when she foresaw 
that through the day she would not pass a single thing of all 
those well-remembered things, that milestone which he had pointed 
out to her, that baiting-house of which she had asked the name, 
that stone bridge with the hundred balustrades which they had 
crossed in the gloaming—that her eyes would not alight on one of 
these without another heart answering to every throb of hers, and 
another breast aching as hers ached. 

At that thought a subtle attraction, almost irresistible, drew 
him to her, and he could have cried to her, under the pain of 
separation. For it was all true. Before his eyes those things 
were passing. There was the milestone which he had pointed out 
to her. And there the ruined inn. And here were the streets of 
Reading opening before them, and the Market Place, and the Bear 
Inn, where he had saved her from injury, perhaps from death. 

* * 


* * * 








They were out of the town, they were clear of the houses, and 
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he had not looked, he had not been able to look at her. Her 
weakness, her inconstancy deserved their punishment: but for all 
her fortune, to recover all that he had lost and she had gained, he 
would not have looked at her there. Yet, while the coach changed 
horses in the Square before the Bear, he had had a glimpse of 
her—reflected in the window of a shop; and he had marked with 
greedy eyes each line of her figure and seen that she had wound 
a veil round her face and hat, so that, whatever her emotions, she 
might defy curious eyes. And yet, as far as he was concerned, 
she had done it in vain. The veil could not hide her agitation, 
could not mask the strained rigidity of her pose, or the convulsive 
force with which one hand gripped the other in her lap. 

Well, that was over, thank God! For he had as soon seen a 
woman beaten. The town was behind them ; Newbury was not far 
in front. And now with shame he began to enjoy her presence, her 
nearness to him, the thought that her eyes were on him and her 
thoughts full of him, and that if he stretched out his hand he could 
touch her; that there was that between them, that there must 
always be that between them, which time could not destroy. The 
coach was loaded, but for him it carried her only: and for Mary 
he was sure that he filled the landscape were it as wide as that which, 
west of Newbury, reveals to the admiring traveller the wide vale of 
the Kennet. He thrilled at the thought ; and the coachman asked 
him if he were cold. But he was far from cold, for he knew that 
she too trembled, she too thrilled. And a foolish exultation 
possessed him. He had hungry thoughts of her nearness, and her 
beauty ; and insane plans of snatching her to his breast when she 
left the coach, and covering her with kisses though a hundred 
looked on. He might suffer for it, he would deserve to suffer for 
it, it would be an intolerable outrage. But he would have kissed 
her, he would have held her to his heart. Nothing could undo 
that. 

Yet it was only in fancy that he was bold, for he did not 
dare to look at her even now. And when they came to Marl- 
borough, and drew up at the door of the Castle Inn, where 
west-bound travellers dined, he descended hurriedly and went into 
the coffee-room to secure a place in a corner—whence he might 
see her enter without meeting her eyes. 

But she did not enter the house, soon or late. And a vain man 
might have thought that she was not only bent on doing every- 
thing which she had done on the former journey, but that it was 
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not without intention that she remained alone on the coach, exposed 
to his daring—if he chose to dare. Some, indeed, of his fellow- 
passengers wandered out before the time, and on the pretence of 
examining the fagade of the handsome old house, shot sidelong 
glances at the young lady who, wrapped in her furs and veiled to 
the throat, sat motionless in the keen October air. But Vaughan 
was not of these; nor was he vain. When he found that she did 
not come in, he decided that she would not meet him—that she 
remained on the coach rather than sit in his company; and, 
forgetting the overture in Bond Street, he remembered only her 
fickleness and weakness. He fell to the depths. She had never 
loved him, never, never! 

On that he almost made up his mind to stay there, and to go 
on by the next coach. His presence must be hateful to her, a 
misery, a torment. It was bad enough to force her to remain 
exposed to the weather while others dined ; it would be monstrous 
to go on and continue to make her wretched. 

But, before the time for leaving came, he changed his mind, 
and he went out, feeling cowed and looking hard. He could not 
mount without seeing her out of the corner of his eye; but the 
veil masked all, and left him no wiser. The sun had burst 
through the clouds, and the sky above the curving line of the 
downs was blue. But the October air was still chilly, and he 
heard the maid fussing about her, and wrapping her up more 
warmly. Well, it mattered little. At Chippenham, the carriage 
with its pomp of postillions and outriders—Sir Robert was par- 
ticular about such things—would meet her ; and he would see her 
no more. 

His pride weakened at that thought. She could never be 
anything to him now; he had no longer the least notion of kissing 
her. But at Chippenham, before she passed out of his life, he 
would speak to her. Yes, he would speak. He did not know 
what he would say, but he would not part from her in anger. 
He would tell her that, and bid her good-bye. Later, he would 
be glad to remember that they had parted in that way, and that 
he had forgiven ! 

While he thought of it they fell swiftly from the lip of the 
downs, and rattling over the narrow bridge and through the stone- 
built streets of Calne, were out again on the Bath road. After 
that, though they took Black Dog hill at a slow pace, they seemed 
to be at Chippenham in a twinkling. Before he could calm his 
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thoughts the coach was rattling between houses, and the wide 
straggling street was opening before them, and the group assembled 
in front of the Angel to see the coach arrive was scattering to 
right and left. 

A glance told him that there was no carriage-and-four in 
waiting. And because his heart was jumping so foolishly he was 
glad to put off the moment of speaking to her. She would go 
into the house to wait for the carriage, and when the coach, with 
its bustle and its many eyes, had gone its way, he would be able 
to speak to her. 

Accordingly, the moment the coach stopped he descended and 
hastened into the house. He sent out the ‘ boots’ for his valise 
and betook himself to the bar-parlour, where he called for some- 
thing and jested with the smiling landlady, who came herself 
to attend upon him. He kept his back to the door which Mary 
must pass to ascend the stairs, for well he knew the parlour of 
honour to which she would be ushered. But though he listened 
keenly for the rustle of her skirts, a couple of minutes passed and 
he heard nothing. 

‘ You are not going on, sir?’ the landlady asked. She knew 
too much of the family politics to ask point-blank if he were 
going to Chippinge. 

‘No,’ he replied ; ‘no, I ’—his attention wandered—‘I am not.’ 

‘I hope we may have the honour of keeping you to-night, 
sir?’ she said. 

‘Yes, I’—was that the coach starting ?—‘ I think I shall stay 
the night.’ And then, ‘Sir Robert’s carriage is not here?’ he 
asked, setting down his glass. 

‘No, sir. But two gentlemen have just driven in from Sir 
Robert’s in a chaise. They are posting to Bath. One’s Colonel 
Brereton, sir. The other’s a young gentleman, short and stout. 
Quite the gentleman, but that positive, the postboy told me, 
and talkative, you'd think he was the Emperor of China! That's 
their chaise coming out of the yard now, sir.’ 

A thought, keen as a knife-stab, darted through Vaughan’s 
mind. In three strides he was out of the bar-parlour, in three 
more he was at the door of the Angel. 

The coach was in the act of starting, the ostlers were falling 
back, the guard was swinging himself up; and Mary Vermuyden 
was where he had left her, in the place behind the coachman. 
And in the box-seat, the very seat which he had vacated, was 
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Bob Flixton, settling himself in his wraps and turning to talk 
to her. 

Vaughan let fall a word which we will not chronicle. It was 
true, then, that they were engaged! And Flixton had come to 
meet her, and all was over. Fan-fa-ra! Fan-fa-ra! The coach 
was growing small in the distance. It veered a little, a block of 
houses hid it, Vaughan saw it again. Then in the dusk of the 
October evening the descent to the bridge swallowed it, and he 
turned away miserable. 

He walked a little distance from the door that his face might 
not be seen. He did not tell himself that, because the view 
grew misty before his eyes, he was taking the blow contemptibly; 
he told himself only that he was very wretched, and that she 
was gone. It seemed as if so much had gone with her; so much 
of the hope and youth and fortune, and the homage of men, 
which had been his when he and she first saw the streets of 
Chippenham together and he alighted to talk to Isaac White, 
and mounted again to ride on by her side. 

He was standing with his back to the inn thinking of this— 
and not bitterly, but in a broken fashion—when he heard his 
name called, and he turned and saw Colonel Brereton striding 
after him. 

‘) thought it was you,’ Brereton said. But though he had 
not met Vaughan for some months, and the two had liked one 
another, he spoke with little cordiality, and there was a weary 
look in his face. 

‘You came with Flixton?’ Vaughan said, speaking dully on 
his side. 

‘Yes, and meant to go on with him. But there’s no counting 
on men in love,’ Brereton continued with more irritation than the 
occasion seemed to warrant. ‘ He saw his charmer on the coach, 
and a vacant seat—and I may find my way to Bath as I can.’ 

‘They are to be married, I hear?’ Vaughan said with his 
face averted. 

‘I don’t know,’ Brereton answered, frowning. ‘What I do know 
is that I’m not best pleased that he has left me. I heard Sir 
Charles Wetherell was sleeping at your cousin’s last evening, and 
I posted there to see him about the arrangements for his entry. 
But I missed him—he’s at Bath for this evening. I took Flixton 
with me because I didn’t know Sir Robert and he did, and because, 
too, he’s supposed to be playing aide-de-camp to me. But a fine 
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aide-de-camp he’s like to prove if this is the way he treats me. 
You know Wetherell opens the Assizes to-morrow ?’ 

‘ At Bristol? Yes, I saw his clerk on the way down.’ 

‘ There'll be trouble, Vaughan !’ 

‘ Really ?’ 

‘Ay, and bad trouble. I wish it was over.’ He looked vaguely 
into the distance. 

‘I heard something of it in London,’ Vaughan answered. 

‘Not much, I'll wager,’ Brereton rejoined, with a brusqueness 
which betrayed suppressed irritation. ‘They don’t know much, 
or they wouldn’t be sending eighty sabres to keep order in a city 
of a hundred thousand people! Enough to anger, and not enough 
to intimidate! Why, man, it’s madness. But I’ve made up my 
mind! I’ve made up my mind!’ he repeated, speaking in a 
tone which revealed the tenseness of his nerves. ‘Not a man 
will I show if I can help it! And not a shot will I fire, what- 
ever comes of it! I'll be no butcher of innocent folk.’ 

‘I hope nothing will come of it,’ Vaughan answered, interested 
in spite of himself. ‘ You’re in command, sir ?’ 

‘Yes, and I wish to heaven I were not! But there, there!’ 
he continued, pulling himself up as if he kept a watch on himself 
and feared that he had said too much. ‘ Enough of my business. 
What are you doing here ?’ 

‘ Well, I was going to Chippinge.’ 

‘Come to Bath with me! You know Wetherell, and you 
may be of use to me. There’s half the chaise at your service, 
and I will tell you all about it, as we go.’ 

Vaughan cared little at that moment where he went; and after 
the briefest hesitation he consented. A few minutes later they 
started together. It happened that, as they drove in the last of 
the twilight over the long stone bridge, an open car drawn by four 
horses and containing a dozen rough-looking men overtook them 
and raced them for a hundred yards. 

‘There’s another!’ Brereton said, rising with an oath and 
looking after it. ‘I was told that two had gone through!’ 

‘Who are they ?’ Vaughan asked, leaning out on his side 
to see. 

‘Midland Union men, come to stir up the Bristol lambs!’ 
Brereton answered. ‘They may spare themselves the trouble,’ he 
continued bitterly. ‘The fire will need no poking, I'll be sworn !’ 
And brought back to the subject, he never ceased from that 
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moment to talk of it. It was plain to anyone who knew him 
that a nervous excitability had taken the place of his wonted 
melancholy. Long before they reached Bath, Vaughan was 
sure that, whatever his own troubles, there was one man in the 
world more unhappy than himself, more troubled, less at ease; 
and that that man sat beside him in the chaise. 

He believed that Brereton exaggerated the peril. But if his 
fears were well-based, then he agreed that the soldiers sent were 
too few. 

‘Still a bold front will do much!’ he argued. 

‘A bold front!’ Brereton replied feverishly. ‘No, but 
management may! Management may. They give me eighty 
swords to control eighty thousand people! Why, it’s my belief ’— 
and he dropped his voice and laid his hand on his companion’s 
arm, ‘that the Government want a riot! Ay, by G—d, it is! 
To give the lie to Wetherell and prove that the country, and 
Bristol in particular, is firm for the Bill !’ 

‘Oh, but that’s absurd!’ Vaughan answered; though he 
recalled what Brougham had said. 

‘Absurd or not, nine-tenths of Bristol believe it,’ Brereton 
retorted. ‘And I believe it! But I'll be no butcher! Besides, 
do you see how I am placed? If in putting down this riot, which 
is in the Government interest, and is believed to be fostered by 
them, I exceed my duty by a jot, [am alost man! A lost man! 
Now do you see ?’ 

‘I can’t think it is as bad as that,’ said Vaughan. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
AUTUMN LEAVES. 


Miss S1sson paused to listen, but heard nothing. And disap- 
pointed, and with a sigh, she spread a clean handkerchief over the 
lap of her gown and helped herself to part of a round of buttered 
toast. ‘She'll not come,’ she muttered. ‘I was a foo] to think 
it! An old fool to think it!’ And she bit viciously into the 
toast. 

It was long past her usual tea-time, yet she paused a second 
time to listen, before she raised her first cup of tea to her lips. 
A covered dish which stood on a brass trivet before the bright 
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coal fire gave forth a savoury smell, and the lamplight, which 
twinkled on sparkling silver and old Nantgarw, discovered 
more than the tea-equipage. The red moreen curtains were 
drawn before the windows, a tabby cat purred sleepily on the 
hearth ; in all Bristol was no more cosy or more cheerful scene. 
Yet Miss Sibson left the savoury dish untouched, and ate the 
toast with less than her customary appetite. 

‘I shall set,’ she murmured, ‘ “‘ The Deceitfulness of Riches ” 
for the first copy when the children return. And for the second, 
“Fine Feathers make Fine Birds”! And—’ she continued with 
determination, though there was no one to be intimidated—‘ for 
the third, ‘‘ There’s no Fool like an Old Fool” !’ 

She had barely uttered the words when she set down her cup. 
The roll of distant wheels had fallen on her ears. She listened 
for a few seconds, then she rose and rang the bell. ‘ Martha,’ 
she said when the maid appeared, ‘are the two warming-pans in 
the bed ?’ 

‘To be sure, Ma’am.’ 

‘And well filled?’ Miss Sibson asked suspiciously. 

‘The sheets are as nigh singeing as you'd like, Ma’am,’ the 
maid answered. ‘You can smell ’em here! I only hope,’ she 
continued, with a quaver in her voice, ‘as we mayn’t smell fire 
before we’re two days older!’ 

‘Smell fiddlesticks!’ Miss Sibson retorted. Then ‘ That will 
do,’ she continued. ‘I will open the door myself.’ 

When she did so the lights of the hackney-coach which had 
stopped before the house disclosed first Mary Vermuyden in her 
furs, standing on the step; secondly, Mr. Flixton, who had placed 
himself as near her as he dared ; and thirdly and fourthly, flanking 
them at a distance of a pace or two, a tall footman and a maid. 

‘Good gracious!’ Miss Sibson exclaimed, dismay in her tone. 

‘Yes,’ Mary answered, almost crying. ‘They would come! 
I said I wished to come alone. Good-night, Mr. Flixton!’ 

‘Oh, but I—I couldn’t think of leaving you like this!’ the 
Honourable Bob answered. He had derived a minimum of 
satisfaction from his ride on the coach, for Mary had shown 
herself of the coldest. And if he was to part from her here he 
might as well have travelled with Brereton. Besides, what the 
deuce was afoot? What was she doing here? 

‘And Baxter is as bad,’ Mary said plaintively. ‘As for 
Thomas——’ 
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‘Beg pardon, Ma’am,’ the man said, touching his hat, ‘ but it 
is as much as my place is worth.’ 

The maid, a woman of mature years, said nothing, but held 
her ground, the image of stolid disapproval. She knew Miss 
Sibson. But Bristol was strange to her; and the dark windy 
square, with its flickering lights, its glimpses of gleaming water 
and skeleton masts, and its unseen but creaking windlasses, 
seemed to her, fresh from Lady Worcester’s, a most unfitting 
place for her young lady. 

Miss Sibson cut the knot after her own fashion. ‘ Well, I 
can’t take you in,’ she said bluffly. ‘This gentleman,’ pointing 
to Mr. Flixton, ‘will find quarters for you at the White Lion or 
the Bush. And your mistress will see you to-morrow. Thomas, 
bring in your young lady’s trunk. Good-night, sir,’ she added, 
addressing the Honourable Bob. ‘ Miss Vermuyden will be quite 
safe with me.’ 

‘Oh, but I say, Miss Sibson!’ he remonstrated. ‘ You can’t 
mean to take the moon out of the sky like this, and leave us in 
the dark? Miss Vermuyden——’ 

‘ Good-night,’ Mary said, not a whit appeased by the compli- 
ment. And she slipped past Miss Sibson into the passage. 

‘Oh, but it’s not safe, you know!’ he cried. ‘ You're nota 
hundred yards from the Mansion House. And if those beggars 
make trouble to-morrow—positively there’s no knowing what 
will happen !’ 

‘We can take care of ourselves,’ Miss Sibson replied curtly. 
‘Good-night, sir!’ And she shut the door in his face. 

The Honourable Bob glared at it for a time, but it remained 
closed and dark. There was nothing to be done save to go. 
‘D n the woman!’ he cried. And he turned about. 

It was something of a shock to him to find the two servants 
still at his elbow, patiently regarding him. ‘ Where are we to 
go, sir ?’ the maid asked, as stolid as before. 

‘Go?’ cried he, staring. ‘Go? Eh? What? What do 
you mean ?’ 

‘Where are we to go, sir, for the night? If you'll please to 
show us, sir. I’m a stranger here.’ 

‘Oh! This is too much!’ the Honourable Bob cried, finding 
himself on a sudden a family man. ‘Go? I don’t care if you 
goto— ’ But there he paused. He put the temptation to tell 
them to go to blazes from him. After all, they were Mary’s 
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servants. ‘Oh, very well! Very well!’ he resumed, fuming. 
‘There, get in! Get in !’ indicating the hackney-coach. ‘And 
do you,’ he continued, turning to Thomas, ‘tell him to drive to 
the White Lion. Was there ever? That old woman’s a neat 
artist, if ever I saw one!’ 

And a moment later Flixton trundled off, boxed in with the 
mature maid, and vowing to himself that in all his life he had 
never been so diddled before. 

Meanwhile, within doors—for farce and tragedy are never far 
apart—Mary, with her furs loosened, but not removed, was 
resisting all Miss Sibson’s efforts to restrain her. ‘I must go to 
her!’ she said with painful persistence. ‘I must go to her at 
once, if you please, Miss Sibson. Where is she?’ 

‘She is not here,’ Miss Sibson said, plump and plain. 

‘Not here!’ Mary cried, springing from the chair into which 
Miss Sibson had compelled her. ‘Not here!’ 

‘No. Not in this house.’ 

‘Then why—why did she tell me to come here?’ Mary cried 
dumbfounded. 

‘Her ladyship is next door. No, my dear!’ And Miss 
Sibson interposed her ample form between Mary and the door. 
‘You cannot go to her until you have eaten and drunk. She 
does not expect you, and there is no need of such haste. She 
may live a fortnight, three weeks, a month even! And she must 
not, my dear, see you with that sad face.’ 

Mary gave way at that. She sat down and burst into tears. 

The schoolmistress knew nothing of the encounter in Bond 
Street, nothing of the meeting on the coach. But she was 
& sagacious woman, and she discerned that something more than 
the fatigue of the journey, something more than grief for her 
mother, underlay the girl’s depression. She said nothing, however, 
contenting herself with patting her guest on the shoulder and 
gently removing her wraps and shoes. Then she set a footstool 
for her in front of the fire and poured out her tea, and placed hot 
sweetbread before her, and toast, and Sally Lunn. And when 
Mary, touched by her kindness, flung her arms round her neck 
and kissed her, she said only, ‘ That’s better, my dear; take your 
tea, and then I’ll tell you all I know.’ 

‘I cannot eat anything.’ 

‘Oh, yes, you can! After that you are going to see your 
mother, and then you will come back and take a good night’s rest. 
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To-morrow you will do as you like. Her ladyship is with an old 
servant next door, through whom she first heard of me.’ 

‘ Why did she not remain in Bath ?’ 

‘I cannot tell you,’ Miss Sibson answered. ‘She has whims, 
If you ask me, I should say that she thought Sir Robert would 
not find her here, and so could not take you from her.’ 

‘But the servants?’ Mary said in dismay. ‘They will tell 
my father. And indeed ——’ 

‘Indeed what, my dear ?’ 

‘I do not wish to hide from him.’ 

‘Quite right!’ Miss Sibson said. ‘Quite right, my dear. 
But I fancy that that was her ladyship’s reason. Perhaps she 
thought also that when she—that afterwards I should be at hand 
to take care of you. As a fact,’ Miss Sibson continued, rubbing 
her cheek with the handle of a teaspoon, a sure sign that she 
was troubled, ‘I wish that your mother had chosen another 
place. You don’t ask, my dear, where the children are.’ 

Mary looked at her hostess. ‘Oh, Miss Sibson ’ she ex- 
claimed, conscience-stricken. ‘You cannot have sent them away 
for my sake ?’ 

‘No, my dear,’ Miss Sibson answered, noting with satisfaction 
that Mary was making a meal. ‘No, their parents have removed 
them. The Recorder is coming to-morrow, and he is so un- 
popular on account of this nasty Bill—which is setting everyone 
on horseback whether they can ride or not—and there is so much 
talk of trouble when he enters, that all the foolish people have 
taken fright and removed their children for the week. It’s pure 
nonsense, my dear,’ Miss Sibson continued comfortably. ‘I’ve seen 
the windows of the Mansion House broken a score of times at elec- 
tions, and not another house in the Square a penny the worse! 
Just an old custom. And so it will be to-morrow. But the noise 
may disturb her ladyship, and that’s why I wish her elsewhere.’ 

Mary did not answer, and the schoolmistress, noting her 
spiritless attitude and the dark shadows under her eyes, was con- 
firmed in her notion that here was something beyond grief for the 
mother she had scarcely known. And Miss Sibson felt a tug at 
her own heartstrings. She was well-to-do and well considered in 
Bristol, and she was not conscious that her life was monotonous. 
But the gay scrap of romance which Mary’s coming had wrought 
into the dull patchwork of days, long toned to the note of Mrs. 
Chapone, was welcome to her. Her little relaxations, her cosy 
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whist-parties, her hot suppers to follow, these she had: but here 
was something brighter and higher. It stirred a long-forgotten 
youth, old memories, the ashes of romance. She loved Mary for it. 

To rouse the girl, she rose from her chair. ‘Now, my dear,’ 
she said, ‘you can go to your room if you will. And in ten 
minutes we will step next door.’ 

Mary looked at her with grateful eyes. ‘Iam glad now,’ she 
said, ‘1 am glad that she came here.’ 

‘Ah!’ the schoolmistress answered, pursing up her lips. 
And she looked at the girl uncertainly. ‘It’s odd, she said, 
‘I sometimes think that you are just—Mary Smith.’ 

‘Iam!’ the other answered warmly. ‘ Always Mary Smith 
to you!’ And the old woman took the young one to her arms. 

A quarter of an hour later Mary came down, and she was 
Mary Smith in truth. For she had put on the grey Quaker-like 
dress in which she had followed her trunk from the coach-office 
six months before. ‘I thought,’ she said, ‘that I could nurse her 
better in this than in my new clothes!’ But she blushed deeply 
as she spoke: for if she had this thought, she had others also in 
her mind. She might not often wear that dress, but she would 
never part with it. Arthur Vaughan’s eyes had worshipped it; 
his hands had touched it. And in the days to come it would lie, 
until she died, in some locked coffer, perfumed with lavender, and 
sweet with the dried rose-leaves of her dead romance. And on 
one day in the year she would visit it, and bury her face in its 
soft faded folds, and dream the old dreams. 

It was but a step to the door of the neighbouring house. But 
the distance, though short, steadied the girl’s mind and enabled 
her to taste that infinity of the night, that immensity of nature, 
which, like a fathomless ocean, islands the littleness of our lighted 
homes. The groaning of strained cordage, the creaking of tim- 
bers, the far-off rattle of a boom came off the dark water that 
lipped the wharves which still fringe three sides of the Square. 
Here and there a rare gas-lamp, lately set up, disclosed the half- 
bare arms of trees, or some vague opening leading to the Welsh 
Back. But for all the two could see, as they glided from the one 
door to the other, the busy city about them, seething with so 
many passions, pregnant with so much danger, hiding in its 
entrails the love, the fear, the secrets of a myriad lives, might 
have been in another planet. 

Mary owned the calming influence of the night and the 
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stars, and before the door opened to Miss Sibson’s knock, the 
blush had faded from her cheek. It was with solemn thoughts that 
she went up the wide oaken staircase, still handsome, though 
dim and dusty and fallen from its high estate. The task before 
her, the scene on the threshold of which she trod, brought 
the purest instincts of her nature into play. But her guide 
knocked, some one within the room bade them enter, and Mary 
advanced. She saw lights and a bed—a four-poster, heavily cur- 
tained. And half blinded by her tears, she glided towards the bed 
—or was gliding, when a querulous voice arrested her midway. 

‘So you are come!’ it said. And Lady Sybil, who, robed in 
a silken dressing-gown, was lying on a small couch in a different 
part of the room, tossed a book, not too gently, to the floor. 
‘What stuff! What stuff!’ she ejaculated wearily. ‘A school- 
girl might write as good! Well, you are come,’ she continued. 
‘There,’ as Mary, flung back on herself, bent timidly and kissed 
her, ‘that willdo! That willdo! I can’t bear anyone near me! 
Don’t come too near me! Sit on that chair, where I can see you!’ 

Mary beat back her tears and obeyed with a quivering lip. 
‘I hope you are better,’ she said. 

‘Better !’ her mother retorted in the same peevish tone. ‘No, 
and shall not be!’ Then, with a shrill scream, ‘ Heavens, child, 
what have you got on?’ she continued. ‘What have you done 
to yourself? You look like a seur de Charité!’ 

‘I thought that I could nurse you better in this,’ Mary 
faltered. 

‘Nurse me!’ 

‘Yes, [——’ 

‘ Rubbish!’ Lady Sybil exclaimed with petulant impatience. 
‘You nurse? Don’t be silly! Who wants you to nurse me? 
I want you to amuse me. And you won’t do that by dressing 
yourself like a dingy death’s-head moth! There, for heaven’s 
sake,’ with a catch in her own voice which went to Mary’s 
heart, ‘don’t cry! I’m not strong enough to bear it. Tell me 
something! Tell me anything to make me laugh. How did you 
trick Sir Robert, child ? How did you cheat him? That will amuse 
me,’ with a mirthless laugh. ‘I wish I could see his solemn face 
when he hears that you are gone!’ 

Mary explained that the summons had found her in London ; 
that her father was not there, but that she had had to beat down 
Lady Worcester’s resistance before she could have her way and leave. 
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‘I don’t know her,’ Lady Sybil said shortly. 

‘She was very kind to me,’ Mary answered. 

‘J dare say,’ in the same tone. 

‘ But she would not let me go until I gave her my address.’ 

Lady Sybil sat up sharply. ‘And you did that?’ she 
shrieked. ‘ You gave it her ?’ 

‘I was obliged to give it,’ Mary stammered, ‘or I could not 
have left London.’ 

‘Obliged? Obliged?’ Lady Sybil retorted, in the same pas- 
sionate tone. ‘Why, you fool, you might have given her fifty 
addresses! Any address! Any address but this! There!’ Lady 
Sybil continued sullenly, as she sank back and pressed her hand- 
kerchief to her lips. ‘You've done it now. You've excited me. 
Give me those drops! Those, those! There! Are you blind? And 
—and sit farther from me! I can’t breathe with you close to me!’ 

After which, when Mary, almost heartbroken, had given her 
the medicine, and seated herself in the appointed place, she 
turned her face to the wall and lay silent and morose, uttering no 
sound but an occasional sigh of pain. 

Meantime, to eyes that could read, the room told its story, and 
told it eloquently. The table beside the couch was strewn with rose- 
bound Annuals and Keepsakes, and a dozen volumes bearing the 
labels of more than one library ; books opened only to be cast aside. 
Costly toys and embroidered nothings, vinaigrettes and scent-bottles 
lay scattered among them; and on other tables, on the mantel- 
piece, on the floor, a litter of similar trifles elbowed and jostled the 
gloomy tokens ofillness. Near the invalid’s hand lay a miniature in 
a jewelled frame, while a packet of letters tied with a fragment of 
gold lace, and a buhl desk half-closed upon a broken fan, told the 
same tale of ennui, and of a vanity which survived the charms on 
which it had rested. The lesson was not lost on the daughter’s 
heart, but it moved her only to pure pity; aud presently, wrung 
by a sigh more painful than usual, she crept to the couch, sank on 
her knees, and pressed her cool lips to the wasted hand which hung 
from it. Even then for a time her mother did not move or take 
notice. But slowly the weary sighs grew more frequent, grew to 
sobs—how much less poignant !—and her weak arm drew Mary’s 
head to her bosom. 

And by-and-by the arm tightened its hold, and gripped her 
convulsively, the sobs grew deeper and shook the worn form at 
each respiration; and presently, ‘Ah, God, what will become of 
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me?’ burst from the depths of the poor quaking heart, too proud 
until now to make its fear known. ‘ What will become of me?’ 

That cry pierced Mary like a knife, but its confession of 
weakness made mother and daughter one. Her feeble arms could 
not avert the approach of the dark shadow, whose coming terrified 
though it could not change. But what human love could do, 
what patient self-forgetfulness might teach, she vowed that she 
would do and teach; and what clinging hands might compass to 
delay the end, her hands should compass. When Miss Sibson’s 
message, informing her that it was time to return, was brought to 
her, she shook her head, smiling, and locked the door. ‘I shall 
be your nurse, after all!’ she said. ‘I shall not leave you.’ And 
before midnight, with a brave contentment, for which Lady Sybil’s 
following eyes were warrant, she had taken possession of the 
room and all its litter; she had tidied as much as it was good 
to tidy, she had knelt to heat the milk or brush the hearth, she had 
smoothed the pillow, and sworn a score of times that nothing, no 
Sir Robert, no father, no force should tear her from this her duty, 
this her joy—until the end. 

No thought of her dull childhood, no memory of the days of 
labour and servitude which she owed to the dying woman, no 
reflection on the joys of wealth and youth which she had lost 
through her, rose to mar the sincerity of her love. Much less did 
such thoughts trouble her on whose flighty mind they should have 
rested heavily. So far indeed was this from being the case, that 
when Mary stooped to some office which the mother’s fastidiousness 
deemed beneath her, ‘ How can you do that?’ Lady Sybil cried 
peevishly. ‘I'll not have youdo it! Do you hear me, girl? Let 
some servant see to it! What else are they for?’ 

‘But I used to do it every day at Clapham,’ Mary answered 
cheerfully. She had scarcely spoken before, aware of the reproach 
which her words conveyed, she could have bitten her tongue. 

But Lady Sybil did not wince. ‘Then why did you do it?’ 
she retorted. ‘Why did you doit? Why were you so foolish as 
to stoop to such things? I’m sure you didn’t get your poor spirit 
from me! And Vermuyden was as stiff as a poker! But 
there! I remember the Prince saying once that ladies went out of 
fashion with hoops, and gentlemen with snuff-boxes. You make 
me think he was right. Oh, clumsy!’ she continued, raising her 
voice, ‘ now you are turning the light on my face! Do you wish 
to see me hideous ?’ 
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Mary moved it. ‘Is that better, mother?’ she asked. 

Lady Sybil cast a resentful glance at her, ‘There, there, let 
it be!’ she said. ‘You can’t help it. You're like your father. 
He never could do anything right! I suppose I am doomed to 
have none but helpless people about me.’ 

And soon, and soon. Like many invalids, she was most lively at 
night, and she continued to complain through long restless hours ; 
with the candles burning low and lower, and the snuffers coming 
into more frequent request. Until with the chill before the dawn 
she fell at last into a fitful sleep ; and Mary, creeping to the close- 
curtained windows to cool her weary eyes, peeped out and saw the 
grey of the morning. Before her the Square was beginning to dis- 
cover its half-bare trees and long straight rows of houses. Through 
openings here and there, the water glimmered mistily ; and on the 
height facing her the tall tower of St. Mary Redcliffe rose above 
the roofs and pointed skywards. Little did Mary think what the 
day would bring forth in the deserted place on which she looked ; 
or in what changed conditions, under what stress of mind and 
heart, she would, before the sun set twice, view that Square. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


THE MAYOR’S RECEPTION IN QUEEN’S SQUARE. 


THE day, of which Mary watched the cloudy opening from her 
mother’s window, was drawing to a close; and from a house in 
the same Square—but on the north side, whereas Miss Sibson’s 
was on the west—another pair of eyes looked out, while a heart, 
which a few hours before had been as sore as hers, rose a little at 
the prospect. Arthur Vaughan, ignorant of her proximity—to 
love’s shame be it said—sat in a window on the first flaor of the 
Mansion House, and, undismayed by the frequent crash of glass, 
watched the movements of the swaying, shouting crowd, which 
occupied the middle space of the Square, as well as the roadways, 
clastered upon the Immortal Memory, overflowed into the side 
streets, and now joined in one mighty roar of ‘ Reform! Reform!’ 
and now groaned thunderously at the name of Wetherell. Behind 
Vaughan in the same room, some twenty or thirty persons argued 
and gesticulated; at one time approaching a window to settle 
a debated point, at another scattering with exclamations of anger 
as a missile fell among them. 
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‘Boo! Boo!’ yelled the mob below. ‘Throw him out! 
Reform! Reform !’ 

Vaughan looked down on the welter of moving faces. He 
saw that the stone-throwers were few; that the dare-devils, who 
at times adventured to pull up the railings which guarded the 
forecourt, were fewer. But he saw also that the mass sympathised 
with them, egged them on, and applauded their exploits. And 
he wondered what would happen when night fell, and wondered 
again why the peaceable citizens who wrangled behind him made 
light of the position. The glass was flying, here and there an 
iron bar had vanished from the railings, night was approaching. 
For him it was very well. He had accompanied Brereton to 
see what would happen, and if the adventure proved to be 
of the first class, so much the better. But the good pursy 
citizens behind him, who, when they were not deafening the 
little Mayor with their counsels, were making a jest of the 
turmoil, had wives and daughters, goods and houses within reach. 
And in their place he felt that he would have heen far from easy. 

By-and-by it appeared that someof them shared hisfeelings. For 
in a momentary lull of the babel outside, a voice he knew rose high. 

‘Nothing? You call it nothing?’ Mr. Cooke—for his was 
the voice—cried. ‘Nothing, that his Majesty’s Judge has been 
hooted and pelted from Totterdown to the Guildhall? Nothing, 
that the Recorder of Bristol has been hunted like a criminal from 
the Guildhall to this place! You call it nothing, sir, that his 
Majesty’s Commission has been flouted for six hours by all the 
riffraff of the Docks ? And with half of decent Bristol applauding?’ 

‘Oh, no, no!’ the little Mayor remonstrated. ‘Not 
applauding, Mr. Cooke !’ 

‘ Yes, sir, applauding!’ Cooke retorted with vigour. 

‘And teach Wetherell a lesson!’ someone in the background 
muttered. 

The man spoke low, but Cooke heard the words and wheeled 
about. ‘There, sir!’ he cried, stuttering in his indignation. 
‘What do you say to that? In your presence, the King’s Judge 
is insulted. But I warn you, he continued, ‘I warn you all! 
You are playing with fire! You are laughing in your sleeves, 
but you'll cry in your shirts! You, Mr. Mayor, I call upon you 
to do your duty! Icall upon you to summon the military and 
clear the streets before worse comes of it.’ 

‘I don’t—I really don’t think that it is necessary,’ the 
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Mayor answered pacifically. ‘I have seen as bad as this, Mr. 
Cooke, at half a dozen elections.’ 

The Town-clerk, a tall, thin man, who wore his gown though 
he had laid aside his wig, struck in. ‘Quite true, Mr. Mayor!’ 
he said. ‘ The fact is, the crowd thinks itself hardly used if it is 
not allowed to break the windows on these occasions.’ 

‘By G—d, Id teach it a lesson then!’ Cooke retorted. ‘It, 
seems to me it is time someone did!’ 

Two or three said the same. But the main part smiled at Cooke’s 
heat as at a foolish display of temper. ‘I’ve seen as much many 
times,’ said one, shrugging his shoulders. ‘And no harm done!’ 

‘I’ve seen worse!’ another answered. ‘And after all,’ the 
speaker added with a wink, ‘ it is good for the glaziers.’ 

Fortunately, Cooke did not hear this. But Vaughan heard it, 
and judged that the rioters had their backers within as well as 
without ; and that within, as without, the notion prevailed that 
the Government would not be pleased if the movement were 
roughly checked. A proverb about the wisdom of dealing with 
the beginnings of mischief occurred to him. But he supposed 
that the authorities knew their business and Bristol, and could 
gauge the mob and the danger, of which they made so light. 

Still he wondered. And he wondered more three minutes 
later. Two servants brought in lights. Unfortunately these re- 
vealed the interior of the room to the mob, and the change was 
the signal for a fusillade of stones so much more serious and violent 
than anything which had gone before that a quick sauve qui peut 
took place. Vaughan was dislodged with the others; and in two 
minutes the room was empty, and the mob were celebrating their 
victory with peals of titanic laughter, accompanied by fierce cries 
of ‘Throw him out! Throw out the d—d Recorder! Reform!’ 

Meanwhile the company, with one broken head and two or 
three pale faces, had taken refuge on the landing behind the 
drawing-room, the stairs ascending to which were guarded by 
a reserve of constables. The Mayor and his satellites were be- 
ginning to look at one another, and Vaughan noticed that more 
than one was shaken. Still the little Mayor retained his good- 
humour. ‘Qh, dear, dear!’ he said indulgently. ‘This is too 
bad! Really too bad !’ 

‘We'd better go upstairs,’ Serjeant Ludlow, the Town-clerk, 
suggested. ‘We can see what passes as well from that floor as 
from this, and with less risk!’ 
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‘No, but really this is growing serious,’ a third said timidly. 
‘It’s too bad, this!’ 

He had scarcely spoken, and the Mayor was pausing, as if he 
did not quite like the idea of retreat, when two persons, one with 
a bandaged head, came quickly up the stairs. ‘Where’s the 
Mayor ?’ cried the first. And then, ‘ Mr. Mayor, they are pushing 
us too hard,’ said the second, an officer of special constables. ‘ We 
must have help, or they will pull the house about our ears.’ 

‘Oh, nonsense!’ 

‘ But it’s not nonsense, sir !’ 

‘ But . 

‘You must read the Riot Act,’ the other, who was the Under- 
Sheriff, chimed in. ‘And the sooner the better, Mr. Mayor. 
We've half a dozen men badly hurt. In my opinion you should 
send for the military.’ 

The persons on the landing looked aghast at one another. 
What, danger? Really—danger? Half a dozen men badly hurt ? 
Then one made an effort to carry it off. ‘Send for the military ?’ 
he gasped. ‘Oh, but that is absurd!’ 

The others did not speak, and the Mayor looked upset. Per- 
haps for the first time he appreciated the responsibility which 
lay on his shoulders. Meanwhile Vaughan saw all; and Cooke 
laughed maliciously. ‘Perhaps you will listen now,’ he said. 
‘You would not listen to me!’ 

‘Dear, dear,’ the Mayor quavered. ‘Is it as serious as that, 
Mr. Hare?’ He turned to the Town-clerk. ‘What do you 
advise?’ he asked. 

‘I think, with Mr. Hare, that you should read the Riot Act, 


’ 





sir. 

‘Very well, I’ll come down at once,’ the Mayor assented with 
spirit. ‘Only,’ he continued, looking round him, ‘I beg that 
some gentleman known to be on the side of reform will attend 
me. Who has the Riot Act ?’ 

‘Mr. Burges. Where is he ?’ 

‘I am here, sir,’ replied the gentleman named. ‘ Quite ready, 
Mr. Mayor. If you will say a word to the crowd, I am sure they 


will listen.’ 
* * * * * 


Twenty minutes later the same group, but with disordered 
clothes and sickly faces—and as to Mr. Burges, with a broken 
head—stood again on the landing. In those twenty minutes, 
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despite the magic of the Riot Act, the violence of the mob had 
grown. They were beginning to talk of burning the Mansion 
House, were calling for straw, were demanding lights. Darkness 
had fallen, and there could be no question now that the position 
was serious. The Mayor, who, below stairs, had shown a good 
courage, turned to the Town-clerk. ‘Ought I to send for the 
military ?’ he asked. 

‘I think we should take Sir Charles Wetherell’s opinion,’ the 
thin man answered, shifting the burden from his own shoulders. 

‘The sooner Sir Charles is gone the better!’ cried Cooke. ‘If 
we don’t want to have his blood on our heads.’ 

‘I am with Mr. Cooke there,’ the Under-Sheriff assented. He 
was responsible for the Judge’s safety. ‘Sir Charles should be 
got away. That’s the first thing to be done. He cannot hold the 
Assizes, and I cannot be responsible if he stays.’ 

‘ Jonah!’ someone muttered with a sneering laugh. 

The Mayor turned about. ‘That’s very improper!’ he said. 

‘It’s very improper to send a Judge who is a politician!’ the 
voice answered. 

‘ And against the Bill!’ a second jeered. 

‘For shame! For shame!’ the Mayor cried. 

‘I fancy, sir,’ the Under-Sheriff struck in, ‘ the gentlemen who 
have just spoken—lI can guess their names—will be sorry before 
morning! They will find that it is easier to kindle a fire than to 
put it out! But—-silence, gentlemen! Silence! Here is Sir 
Charles !’ 

Wetherell had that moment opened the door of his private 
room, of which the window looked to the back. He showed no sign 
of fear, but his face betrayed surprise at the sight of twenty or 
thirty persons huddled in disorder at the head of the stairs. The 
lights which had survived the flight from the drawing-room flared 
in the draught of the shattered windows, and the wavering illumi- 
nation gave a sinister cast to the scene. The rattle of stones on the 
floor of the rooms exposed to the Square—varied at times by a 
roar of voices or a rush of feet in the hall below—suggested 
that the danger was pressing, and that the assailants might at any 
moment break into the building. 

Sir Charles let his eyes travel over the group. Then, ‘How 
long is this going on, Mr. Under-Sheriff ?’ he asked, plunging his 
hands deep in his breeches’ pockets. 

‘Well, Sir Charles——’ 
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‘They seem,’ with a touch of sternness, ‘to be carrying the 
jest rather too far.’ 

‘Mr. Cooke,’ the Mayor said, ‘wishes me to call out the 
military.’ 

Wetherel] shook his head. ‘No, no,’ hesaid. ‘You cannot say 
that life is in danger ?’ 

The Under-Sheriff stepped forward. ‘I can say, sir,’ he answered 
firmly, ‘that yours is in danger. And in serious danger !’ 

Wetherell planted his feet further apart, and thrust his hands 
lower into his pockets. ‘Oh, no, no,’ he said. 

‘It is yes, yes, sir,’ the Under-Sheriff replied bluntly. ‘Unless 
you leave the house I cannot be responsible! I cannot, indeed, 
Sir Charles.’ 

‘But——’ 

‘Listen, sir! If you don’t wish a very terrible catastrophe to 
happen, you must go! By G—d you must!’ the Under-Sheriff 
repeated, forgetting his manners. 

The noise below had swollen suddenly. Cries, blows, and 
shrieks ascended the staircase, and announced that at any moment 
the party might have to defend their lives. At the prospect thus 
suddenly presented, respect for dignities took ffight ; panic seized 
the majority. Constables, thrusting aldermen and magistrates 
aside, raced up the stairs, and bundled down again laden with beds 
with which to block the windows ; the picked men who had guarded 
the foot of the staircase left their posts in charge of two or three 
wounded comrades, who groaned dismally. 

Mr. Cooke struck his hand on the balusters. ‘ By Heavens!’ 
he said, ‘this is what comes of yourd—d Reform! Your d—d 
Reform! We shall all be murdered !’ 

‘For God’s sake, Mr. Mayor,’ a quavering voice cried, ‘send 
for the military.’ 

‘Ay! the soldiers. Send for the soldiers !’ 

‘ Certainly,’ said the Mayor, who was cooler than most. ‘Who 
will go?’ 

A man volunteered. On which Vaughan also stepped forward. 
‘ Sir Charles,’ he said, ‘ you must retire. Your duties are at an end, 
and your presence hampers the defence. Permit me to escort you. 
I am unknown, and can pass through the streets.’ 

Wetherell, as brave, stout stolid man, as any man in England, 
hesitated. But he saw that it would soon be everyone for himself. 
The din was waxing louder and more menacing ; the group on the 
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stairs was melting away. In terror on their own account, the 
officials were beginning to forget his presence. Several had already 
gone, seeking to save themselves, this way and that. Others 
were going. Every moment the confusion increased, and the 
panic. ‘You think I ought to go, Vaughan ?’ he asked in a low 
voice. 

‘I do, sir,’ Vaughan answered. And, entering the Recorder’s 
room, he brought out Sir Charles’s hat and cloak and _ hastily 
thrust them on him. As he did this his eye alighted on a con- 
stable’s staff which lay where its owner had droppedit. Thinking 
that he might as well possess himself of it, he left Wetherell’s 
side and was going to pick it up, when a roar of sound, as sudden 
as the explosion of a gun, burst up the staircase. Two or three 
cried in a frenzied way that the mob were coming; some fled this 
way, some that, a few to windows at the back, more to the upper 
story, while a handful obeyed Vaughan’s call to stand and hold the 
head of the stairs. Fora brief space all was disorder and—save 
in his neighbourhood—panic. Then a voice below shouted that 
the soldiers were come, and a general ‘Thank God! Nota moment 
too soon!’ was heard on all sides. Vaughan made sure that the news 
was true, then he turned to rejoin Sir Charles. 

But Wetherell had vanished, and no one could say in which 
direction. Vaughan hurried upstairs and along the passages in 
anxious search; but in vain. One told him that Sir Charles had 
left by a window at the back; another, that he had been seen 
with the Under-Sheriff. He could learn nothing certain, and was 
asking himself what he should do, when the sound of cheering 
reached his ear. A man who met him told him that the mob was 
cheering the soldiers. 

‘ That’s good news!’ Vaughan answered. 

‘T’d say so too,’ the other rejoined glumly, ‘if I was certain 
on which side the soldiers were! But you're wanted, sir, in the 
drawing-room. The Mayor asked me to find you.’ 

‘Very good,’ Vaughan said, and following the messenger to the 
room he had named, found himself in the presence of the Mayor 
and of four or five officials who looked woefully shaken. With them 
were Brereton and the Hon. Bob, both in uniform. The stone- 
throwing had ceased, for the front of the house was now guarded 
by a double line of troopers in red cloaks. Lights, too, had been 
brought, and the danger seemed to be over. But about this council 
there was none of the easy contempt which had characterised 
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the one held an hour before. The lesson had been learnt in a 
measure. 

The Mayor looked at Vaughan. ‘Is this the gentleman ?’ he 
asked. 

‘Yes, that is the gentleman who got us together at the head 
of the stairs,’ a person, a stranger to Vaughan, answered. ‘If 
he,’ the man continued, ‘ were put in charge of the constables, who 
are at sixes and sevens, we might manage something.’ 

A voice from the background mentioned that it was Mr. 
Vaughan, the Member for Chippinge. ‘I shall be glad to do 
anything I can,’ Vaughan said. 

‘In support of the military,’ the tall, thin Town-clerk inter- 
posed. ‘That must be understood.’ And he looked at Colonel 
Brereton, who, to Vaughan’s surprise, had not acknowledged his 
presence. 

‘Of course, of course,’ said the Mayor pacifically. ‘It is 
understood that Colonel Brereton will use his utmost force to 
clear the streets and quiet the city.’ 

‘I shall do what I think right,’ Brereton replied, standing up 
straight, with his hand on his sword-hilt, and looking, among the 
flustered citizens, like a Spanish hidalgo among a troupe of 
peasants. ‘I shall do what is right,’ he repeated stubbornly ; 
and Vaughan perceived that, quiet as he seemed, he was labouring 
under strong excitement. ‘I shall walk my horses about. The 
crowd are perfectly good-humoured, and only need to be kept 
moving.’ 

The Town-clerk exchanged a glance with a neighbour. ‘ But 
do you think, sir,’ he said, ‘that that will be sufficient? You 
are aware that great damage has been done already, and that had 
your troop not arrived many lives might have been sacrificed ?’ 

‘That is all I shall do,’ Brereton answered. ‘ Unless the 
Mayor gives me an express and written order to attack the people.’ 

The Mayor’s face was a picture. ‘I?’ he gasped. 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘But I could not take that responsibility,’ the Mayor cried. 
‘I couldn’t, I really couldn’t! I can’t judge, Colonel Brereton— 
I am not a military man—whether it is necessary or not.’ 

‘I should consider it unwise,’ Brereton replied. 

‘Very good! Then you must use your discretion.’ 

‘That’s what I supposed,’ Brereton returned, not masking his 
contempt for the vacillation of those about him. ‘In that case I 
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shall pursue the line of action I have indicated. I shall walk my 
horses up and down. The crowd are perfectly good-humoured. 
Well—what is it ?’ 

A man had entered the room and was whispering in the Town- 
clerk’s ear. The latter straightened himself with a heated face. 
‘You call them good-humoured, sir?’ he said. ‘I hear that 
two of your men, Colonel Brereton, have been brought in 
severely wounded. I do not know whether you call that good- 
humour ?’ 

Brereton’s face betrayed his annoyance. ‘They must have 
brought it on themselves,’ he said, ‘by some rashness. Your 
constables have no discretion.’ 

‘I think,’ the Town-clerk persisted, ‘ you should at least clear 
the Square and the neighbouring streets.’ 

‘I have indicated what I shall do,’ Brereton replied, with a 
gloomy look. ‘And I am prepared to be responsible for the 
safety of the city. If you wish me to act beyond my judgment, 
the civil power must give me an express and written order.’ 

Still the Mayor looked uneasy, though he did not dare to do 
what Brereton suggested. The howls of the rabble still rang in 
his ears, and before his eyes he had the black, gaping casements, 
through which an ominous murmur entered. He had waited long 
before calling in the military, he had hesitated long ; for Peterloo 
had erased Waterloo from the memory of an ungrateful generation, 
and men, secure abroad and straining after reform at home, held 
a red-coat in distaste, if not in suspicion. But having called the 
red-coats in, the townsfolk looked for something more than this, 
for some stroke which would cast terror into the hearts of misdoers. 
The Town-clerk, in particular, had his doubts, and when no one 
else spoke he put them into words. 

‘May I ask,’ he said, ‘if you have any orders, Colonel Brereton, 
from the Secretary of State or the Horse Guards, which prevent 
you from obeying the directions of the magistrates ?’ 

Brereton looked at him sternly. ‘No,’ he said, ‘I am pre- 
pared to obey.your orders, stated in the manner I have laid down. 
Then the responsibility will not lie with me.’ 

But the Mayor stepped back. ‘I couldn’t take it on myself, 
sir. I—God knows what the consequences might be!’ He 
looked round piteously. ‘We don’t want another Manchester 
massacre.’ 

‘I fancy,’ Brereton answered, ‘that if we have another 
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Manchester business it will go ill with those who sign the order! 
Times are changed since *19—and governments! I think we 
understand that. You leave it tome then, gentlemen ?’ 

No one spoke. 

‘Very good,’ he continued. ‘If your constables will do their 
duty with discretion—and you could not have a better man to 
command them than Mr. Vaughan, but he ought to be going 
about it now—I will answer for the peace of the city.’ 

‘But—but we shall see you again, Colonel Brereton,’ the 
Mayor cried. 

‘See me, sir ?’ Brereton answered contemptuously. ‘Oh, yes, 
you can see me! But > He shrugged his shoulders, and 
turned away without finishing the sentence. 

Vaughan knew then that, cool as Brereton seemed, he was not 
himself. A moody stubbornness had taken the place of last night’s 
excitement, but that was all. And as the party trooped downstairs 
—he had requested the Mayor to say a few words, placing the 
constables under his control—he swallowed his private feelings and 
approached Flixton. 

‘ Flixton,’ he whispered, throwing what friendliness he could 
into his voice. ‘Do you think Brereton’s right ?’ 

Flixton turned an ill-humoured face towards him, and dragged 
at his sword-belt. ‘Oh, I don’t know,’ he said irritably, ‘It’s 
his business, and I suppose he can judge. There’s a deuce of a 

. crowd, I know, and if we go charging into it we shall be swallowed 
up in a twinkling !’ 

‘But I hear,’ Vaughan replied, ‘that he has told the people 
that he’s for Reform. And they think that the soldiers may side 
with them? Is not that unwise ?’ 

‘Fine talking,’ Flixton answered with a sneer. ‘And God 
knows if we had five hundred men, or three hundred, I’d agree. But 
what can sixty or eighty men do galloping over slippery pave- 
ments in the dark? While if we fire and kill a dozen, the 
Government will hang us toclear themselves! And these d—d 
nigger-drivers and sugar-boilers behind us will be the first to 
swear against us!’ 

Vaughan had his own opinion. But they had to part. 
Flixton, in his blue uniform—there were two troops present, 
one of the 3rd Dragoon Guards in red, and one of the 14th 
Dragoons in blue—went out by Brereton’s side with his spurs 
ringing on the stone pavement and his sword clanking. Mean- 
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while Vaughan, who could not see the old blue uniform without a 
pang, went with the Mayor to marshal the constables. 

Of these no more than eighty remained, with little stomach 
for the task before them. That task, indeed, was far from easy. 
The ground-floor of the Mansion House looked like a place taken 
by storm and sacked. The railings which guarded the forecourt 
were gone, even the wall on which they stood had been demolished 
to furnish missiles. The doorways and windows, where they were 
not barricaded, were apertures inviting entrance. In one room lay 
a pile of straw ready for kindling. In another lay half a dozen 
wounded men. Everywhere the cold wind, blowing off the water 
of the Welsh Back, entered by a dozen openings and extinguished 
the flares as quickly as they could. be lighted, casting now one 
room and now another into shadow. 

But if the men had little heart for further exertions, 
Vaughan’s manhood rose to meet the call. Bringing his sol- 
dier’s training into play, in a few minutes he had his force divided 
into four companies, each under a leader. Two he held in 
reserve, bidding them get what rest they could; with the other 
two he manned the forecourt, and guarded the flank which lay 
open to the Welsh Back. And as long as the troopers rode up 
and down within a stone’s-throw all was well. But when the 
soldiers passed to the other side of the Square a rush was made 
on the house—mainly by a gang of the low Irish of the neigh- 
bourhood—and many a stout blow was struck before the rabble, 
who thirsted for the strong ale in the cellars, could be dislodged 
from the forecourt and driven to a distance. The danger was not 
great, though the tale of wounded grew steadily ; nor could the 
post of Chief Constable be held to confer much honour on one who 
so short a time before had dreamt of Cabinets and portfolios, and 
of a Senate hanging on his words. But the joy of conflict was 
something to a stout heart, and the sense of success. Something, 
too, it was to feel that where he stood his men stood; and that 
where he was not, the Irish, with their brickbats and iron bars, made 
away. There wasa big lout, believed by some to be a Brummagem 
man and a tool of the Political Union, who more than once led on 
the assailants; and when Vaughan found that this man shunned 
him and chose the flank where he was not, that too was a joy. 

‘ After all, this is what I am good for, he told himself as he 
stood to take breath after a mélée which was at once the most 
serious and the last. ‘I was a fool to leave the regiment,’ he 
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continued, stanching a trickle of blood which ran from a cut on 
his cheek bone. ‘For, after all, better a good blow than a bad 
speech! Better, perhaps, a good blow than all the speeches, good 
and bad!’ And in the heat of the moment he swung his staff. 
Then—then he thought of Mary and of Flixton, and his heart 
sank, and his joy was at an end. 

‘Don’t think they'll try us again, sir,’ said an old pensioner 
who had known the neigh of the war-horse in the Peninsula, and 
who had constituted himself his orderly. ‘If we had had you at 
the beginning we’d have had no need of the old Blues, nor the 
Third either !’ 

‘Oh, that’s rubbish!’ Vaughan replied. But he owned the 
flattery, and his heart warmed to the pensioner ; whose prediction 
proved to be correct. The crowd melted after that. By eleven 
o'clock there were but a couple of hundred in the Square. By 
twelve, even these were gone. A half-dozen troopers, and as many 
tatterdemalions, slinking about the dark corners, were all that 
remained of the combatants ; and the Mayor, with many words, 
presented Vaughan with the thanks of the city for his services. 

‘It is gratifying, Mr. Vaughan,’ he added, ‘ to find that Colonel 
Brereton was right.’ 

‘Yes,’ Vaughan readily agreed. And he took his leave, carry- 
ing off his staff for a memento. 

He was very weary, and it was not the shortest way to the 
White Lion, yet his feet carried him across the dark Square and 
past the Immortal Memory to the front of Miss Sibson’s house. 
It showed no lights to the Square, but in a first-floor window of 
the next house he marked a faint radiance as of a shaded taper, 
and the outline of a head—doubtless the head of someone looking 
out to make sure that the disorder was at an end. He saw, but 
love was at fault. No inner voice told him that the head was 
Mary’s! No thrill revealed to him that at that very moment, 
with her brow pressed to the cold pane, she was thinking of him! 
With a sigh, and a farther fall from the light-heartedness of an 
hour before, he went his way. 

Broad Street was quiet, but half a dozen persons were gathered 
before the White Lion. They were listening: and one of them 
told him that the Blues, in beating back a party from the Council 
House, had shot a rioter. In the hall he found others debating 
the act with heat, but they fell silent when they saw him, one 
nudging another; and he fancied that they paid especial atten- 
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tion to him. As he moved towards the office, a man detached 
himself from them and approached him with a formal air. 

‘Mr. Vaughan, I think ?’ he said. 

* Ton.’ 

‘Mr. Arthur Vaughan ?’ the man, who was a complete stranger 
to Vaughan, repeated. ‘Member of Parliament for Chippinge, 
I believe ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Reform Member ?’ 

Vaughan eyed him narrowly. ‘If you are one of my con- 
stituents,’ he said dryly, ‘I will answer that question.’ 

‘T am not one,’ the man rejoined, with a little less confidence. 
‘But it’s my business to warn you, Mr. Vaughan, in your own 
interests, that the part you have been taking here will not com- 
mend you tothem! You have been handling the people very 
roughly, I am told. Very roughly! Now, I am Mr. Here—’ 

‘You may be Mr. Here or Mr. There,’ Vaughan said, cutting 
him short—but very quietly. ‘But if you say another word 
to me, I will throw you through that door for your impudence! 
That is all. Now—have you any more to say ?’ 

The man tried to carry it off, for there was sniggering 
behind him. But Vaughan’s blood was up, the agitator read it 
in the young man’s eye, and being a man of words, not deeds, 
he fell back. Vaughan went up to bed. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE ETHICS OF REVIEWING. 


Ir is a question for an author of perennial and searching interest 
as to whether he does well to read the reviews of his works. I am 
myself of opinion that it is better on the whole to know what the 
critics make of one’s work, rather than to seclude oneself in a fool’s 
paradise. Probably an author will not get very much in the way 
of excessive praise, nor will he receive much in the way of special 
trained criticism. But he will at least be able to estimate the 
general drift of opinion, and he may learn to avoid the faults 
which attract the disapproval of sensible men. If he gets his due 
of praise, he may feel encouraged to try again, and even to do 
better. If he is overwhelmed with obloquy, he may always take 
refuge in the belief that a prophet is invariably without honour in 
his own country. 

But he will do well to bear in mind one principle, and that is 
that the ordinary reviewer makes it his business, at the present 
time, to detect faults if he can. Most reviewers do not sit down to 
review a book, saying to themselves, ‘ Let me see if I can possibly 
manage to praise this writer,’ but rather saying, ‘ Let me see if 
this fellow can induce me not to find fault with him.’ 

In my own experience, as an industrious writer, I have come 
in the way of a good deal of reviewing lately. 

I have published several books recently of various kinds, more 
than one of them anonymously ; and I have thus had, I suppose, 
a wider experience of reviewers than often falls to the lot of a 
writer in a rather short space of time. The fact that some of the 
books were anonymous has given me a more direct experience 
still, because the reviewers were bound to take the books, more or 
less, on their own merits, and to make what they could of them. 

I am not sure that the study of various reviews creates in me 
a belief that there are a large number of acute critics at work. It 
may be supposed that this conclusion is the result of my having 
been unfavourably or contemptuously reviewed, and may arise 
from @ consciousness that a refined and delicate talent has been 
brutally overlooked ; but this is not at all the case, and I will say 
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honestly that I rather feel that the books in question have been 
praised beyond their deserts. What I do feel is that the books 
have not been always praised for the right qualities, and that the 
real faults in them have not been generally detected. For instance, 
in some of the books in question, the real fault has been a looseness 
of structure ; the middle not being in the centre, and the conclusion 
coming before, or even after, the end. But these faults seem to have 
escaped my critics, and they have confined themselves as a rule to 
criticising texture rather than structure. Now colour and texture 
are far easier things to attain than severe architectural structure, 
and I am personally far more conscious of faults of conception than 
of faults of composition. Of course, from the point of view of art, 
no richness of texture atones for looseness of structure ; but, as far 
as my own writings go, I have felt that my critics seemed to prefer 
accumulation of ornament to firmness of outline. 

Of course there is something to be said on the other side ; it is 
quite possible that the better part of an author’s writing is that part 
which he does lavishly and easily, and that the passages which cost 
him effort and compression, however great a testimony to his 
perseverance and patience, may have a stiff and laboured effect. 
But good art ought to have a hammered and wrought air, and is all 
the better for a few dints and unevennesses, so long as they are sub- 
ordinate to form and design, and do not interrupt them too roughly. 

The net result of my experience is the belief that there are not 
many people in England, even among the trained critics, who have 
any great flair for excellence of style. Style, in fact, frankly does 
not interest the critics; what they value is rather an effective 
and facile impressionism, suggestiveness, largeness, force, than 
delicacy, economy, patient detail, laboriousness. Not that these 
latter qualities ought to be too patent; but the trained critic 
ought to be able to say, ‘That is a fine passage; the idea was 
difficult, and the expression is as clean-cut as can be desired ; it 
stands for much labour, and its artistic value depends upon the 
fact that it is not apparently laborious.’ But I think there are 
very few people who can do that; and when they do, readers, as 
a rule, do not know what they are talking about, but look upon 
such a judgment as a pretentious piece of affectation, a desire to 
claim a knowledge of remote and subtle secrets, a desire to appear 
fine. So perhaps there are critics who can make these nice distinc- 
tions, and who do not do so, because they would only appear to 
be prophets preaching to a stiff-necked generation. 

30—2 
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Young writers very often tend to think that there is a con- 
spiracy of silence about them; that they are neglected till they 
make a name, and then can be sure of being noticed. But this, I 
believe, is an entire mistake. I am quite sure that there are a 
great many critics on the look-out for anything that they can call 
good, and that any effective and interesting writer is sure not to be 
overlooked. My anonymous books received full notice, much more 
indeed than I had expected. And what is more, the books seem 
to me to be read by reviewers. It is one of those silly fictions that 
prevail in all departments of life, such as the fiction that all school- 
boys are flogged every day, and that all curates have slippers 
worked for them—a kind of ugly old stereotyped ridicule of certain 
conditions and professions, which people pick up and repeat, though 
no experience confirms it; in the department of reviewing, it is 
supposed that the reviewer of a volume reads the preface, looks in at 
some of the pages of the book without cutting it, or at least cuts only 
the pages that can be cut in a batch at the top, without the trouble 
of splitting the alternate sheets which are folded at the side. Then 
he peruses, according to tradition, the last page, and writes his 
review. 

I was a reviewer myself once, and I can only say humbly that 
the case was far different. I can honestly say that I read every- 
thing that I reviewed ; quickly, perhaps, but still I read it. The 
difficulty was not with books of merit and character ; it was easy 
enough to form an impression of them; but it was the vague, 
unequal, amateur, books that were so difficult to get hold of ; those 
were the books that one used to read twice over, in the hopes of 
finding some salient feature, some tangible point. 

My impression of reviewers generally is that they do read books 
rather carefully; probably with a certain practised speed that 
would be incredible to a man whose business it had never been 
to tear the heart out of a book and vivisect it. The reviews of my 
own books that I receive always give me the impression, or nearly 
always, that the book has been read. Sometimes one feels that 
the man has been tired and snappish; sometimes that he has 
begun by disliking the book, and has not tried to conquer his 
prejudice ; but I do not personally resent that, because I feel that 
if a book is worth anything, has any character or strongly defined 
personality about it, it is sure to fall into the hands of some critics 
who will thoroughly and frankly dislike it, and find it entirely 
antipathetic. In so personal a matter as a book, one cannot expect 
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to escape prejudice and natural antipathy. But I do not think I 
have often had a sense of injustice about a review. I generally 
feel that a reviewer has given a book a fair chance. Once, indeed, 
lately I had cause to complain. I published a little biographical 
book, which I was very anxious to get correct. Not only did I 
employ a first-rate professional verifier and proof-reader, but I had 
the book read by no fewer than four friends, and I am sure that it 
was almost wholly free from errors. A man who writes a weekly 
causerte reviewed the book in a contemptuous vein, and said, 
without quoting instances, that one of its faults was that the 
proofs seemed to have been carelessly read. I wrote to him, 
telling him the facts, and asked him for any instances which might 
support his view, but he did not reply ; and this is almost the only 
case of injustice I can recall. 

Now we come to a more important point. The days of the old 
slashing and bullying reviews are practically over. The relentless 
showing-up of a book, with every device to mortify the author and 
make him ridiculous, is becoming a thing of the past. What I 
want to discuss is to what extent severity in dealing with books is 
pardonable or desirable. 

The theory is that, if a book is a bad book, it may do real harm, 
particularly if it is a specious book; and I think that everyone 
would be agreed that a book which professed to give correct infor- 
mation, and was full of errors, deserved no mercy. But with the 
exception of that particular case, it is very doubtful, I think, 
whether severity in dealing with a book is ever desirable. Of course 
it is a most difficult problem as to how the circulation of a book is 
increased. Reviews have very little to do with it. A book of a 
special kind may receive many highly laudatory reviews, and yet 
never attain to any sale. A great publisher with whom I was 
discussing this question the other day said that he believed that the 
circulation of a book depended almost entirely upon private recom- 
mendation. If people read a book and liked it, and advised their 
friends to read it, it achieved a sale, and thus the successful 
book was as a rule the book which had a personal charm, or a book 
which treated in an effective way ideas which were widely in the 
air ; a good title, he added, often made a difference. 

Now take the case of a book which has a distinctly immoral 
tendency ; there is no doubt, I am afraid, that if a book is gibbeted 
on grounds of morality in a large number of papers, the chances 
are that it will attract readers out of mere curiosity ; and if the 
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object of reviewers is to kill a book, and dock its circulation, it is 
a far more effective thing to call it dull, or not to mention it at 
all, than to attack it with severe vituperation. I do not, therefore, 
believe that reviewing has very much to do with the circulation of 
a book, except that a review of very extreme severity may call 
attention to an undesirable book. And, on the other hand, the 
names of certain authors will occur to everyone, whose books 
have a large circulation, yet who are always treated derisively by 
reviewers. I read the other day a book, by a well-known author, 
of which an almost inconceivable number of copies had been sold. 
I expected, from what I had heard of the book, to find it very bad. 
To my intense surprise, it seemed to me neither bad nor good ; 
but the work of a practised author with an essentially common- 
place mind ; it appeared to me to be thoroughly melodramatic, 
and to have no likeness to real life at all. The imaginative element 
in the book was simply weak. But I saw what the attraction of 
the book was to uncultivated minds ; it was that the imaginative 
element was sufficiently strong to attract, and not strong enough 
to be out of the range of rather feeble minds ; it was a picture of 
life, in fact, sufficiently unlike real life to stimulate the imagination 
of a simple reader, and not sufficiently unlike life to put any undue 
strain on the imagination. It was, indeed, a mild melodrama 
of the most conventional type. The aristocrat was wicked, the 
priest was worldly, the child was pathetic, the poor man was 
honest ; the drunkard died nobly, the villain spoilt his own scheme 
by bursting into tears at the thought of his mother at the crisis of 
his machinations. Everything went wrong and right in a perfectly 
orthodox way, and every situation lent itself to being summarised 
in a good wholesome platitude. It requires a very sure instinct 
to write such a book, and any artistic power would at once spoil 
the effect. There was a strong vein of domestic piety and tame 
poetry in it, and the morality was exactly adjusted to the 
vulgar conception of Providence, as of a sloppy and inefficient 
Power, who repairs in a belated and theatrical manner his own 
mistakes. 

The instinct that requires such books as this for consumption 
is far deeper and wider than the instinct which responds to the 
judgments of a trained critic ; and the best thing that critics can 
do is to let such books alone. They are quite harmless, and even 
necessary ; and any attempt to deride them only lends to the 
author the added grace of martyrdom. 
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The mistake into which many working critics fall is the mistake 
of believing that they are on the look-out for style. Very few 
people are on the look-out for style nowadays. The ordinary 
reader is quite indifferent to it, and the ordinary critic is quite 
unaware of what it is. The public are on the look-out for amuse- 
ment ; they want a thrill of some kind, an emotional thrill by prefer- 
ence ; and the critic who has been reared mostly on fiction, and who 
has very little acquaintance with classical literature, is really on 
the look-out for effectiveness. There are a certain number of 
readers who have risen a little above the melodramatic stage, 
and who value a certain precision and glitter of language, who are 
under the impression that they are sensitive to style ; but it is not 
style that they care for, but a smart handling of impressive matters. 
What they really desire is an impression of life, vigour, verbal wit, 
liveliness, optimism, tolerance, justice. They do not care for 
artistic handling, they want masterly handling. They like a man 
to make his points, they want the rocket to go up with a crack and 
a roar. They like a kind of pyrotechnic display, bright whirring 
lights, ordered noise, crispness, explosiveness. They want the 
characters to be manly, womanly, typical. They want sentiment 
rather than poetry, colour rather than delicacy. These are very 
natural and wholesome requirements, and must be catered for. 
The mistake is to think that there is much intellectual or artistic 
feeling abroad. There have been nations by whom, and periods 
when, these things were valued ; there have even been periods in 
our own national history, but this is not one. Indeed, the appre- 
ciation of intellectual and artistic excellence has distinctly decreased 
in the last fifty years ; and probably the reason why there is a lack 
of great writers is that we do not at present want them. We want 
a sparkling heady beverage, not an old fragrant mellow vintage. 
It is an age of cigarettes, champagne, golf, motors—brisk, active, 
lively, brief things—not an age of reflection or repose. 

The serious ethical reason which is given for severe criticism is 
that we prevent the dissemination of lax, heterodox, and debilitating 
opinions ; but I cannot observe that our reviewing does anything 
of the kind ; there never was a time when so much varying opinion 
was expressed. What we do tend to suppress is the expression of 
sentiment, emotion, and finer feeling ; we have an odious preference 
for manly vices over sentimental vices, and brutality is far more 
applauded than delicacy. What we are really afraid of nowadays 
is sentiment ; and in crushing out what is weak, we extinguish much 
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that is beautiful. The quality which we value unduly is common- 
sense. It is a fine virtue in a way, though not a Christian one, 
because the essence of the mundane point of view is mental balance, 
while the essence of Christianity is enthusiasm. And thus I think 
that the tolerance which we pride ourselves upon is a very narrow 
tolerance, because it is only tolerant of what we approve. We 
ought to welcome any breadth of view, any variety of feeling, 
but we are really desperately afraid of ideas, and deeply pledged 
to tradition and convention ; thus, though we produce many com- 
petent reviewers, we produce very few large-minded and sympa- 
thetic critics. We appreciate certain defined qualities, not quality 
itself. We are good-humoured critics but not urbane critics, 
We admire frankness, and so claim to be tolerant ; but it must be 
frankness on certain subjects, or we are not tolerant at all. The 
net result is that we are guilty of vulgarity, and fail to detect it, 
because we are also guilty of undue reserve. ‘ The English are just, 
but they are not kind,’ said a celebrated Frenchman ; and what 
prevents us from amending our ways is our national complacency. 

To return, then, once more to my reviewers. I think we have a 
good many young men at work, effective in statement, kindly, 
laborious, practical, on the look-out for what they think the public 
will like, and, within certain limits, generous and reasonable. 
What we have not got is a race of wise and artistic critics, alive to 
originality, delicacy, and quality. The popular taste is accepted 
and not educated; and the popular taste loves, as I have said, 
matter rather than manner, coarse-flavoured, wholesome, highly 
spiced work. Reviewing is not an art but a trade. Probably our 
criticism is a sign rather than a cause of a low artistic standard, 
and no doubt if there were a development of artistic literature 
there would be a development of artistic criticism. What I have 
said does not profess to be an indictment, and still less a prophecy. 
It is nothing more than an analysis of existing difficulties. 

But, after all that has been said in praise of reviewers, there 
still remains a residue of criticism of which it is impossible to 
speak tolerantly. One does from time to time come upon a really 
ungracious and spiteful critic, a man who has looked upon one’s 
book as a faggot of sticks, and has done his best to select from it 
the most convenient one to beat the author with. Perhaps such a 
critic is a man who has failed, and who cannot bear that a writer 
should succeed. He makes no attempt to see if one has come near 
to carrying out one’s design ; he makes no attempt to put himself 
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in line with the author, or with any possible appreciator of the 
book. If he cannot detect inaccuracies, he finds fault with the 
book for not being what it does not pretend to be. If the book, 
for instance, makes no claim to be philosophical, but is merely an 
attempt to write on ordinary topics in a simple and sincere manner, 
he says there is nothing novel or impressive in it; he warns the 
author with an appearance of benignity against writing on a low 
intellectual level. He says that he sees no reason why such a 
writer should stop, and still less why he should ever have begun. 
He isolates a passage from its context, and calls heaven and earth 
to witness how puerile it is. He is simply malevolent ; and one 
can only reflect that because a man is a critic there is no reason 
why he should forget that he is a gentleman. He has no tincture 
of courtesy or urbanity ; his only aim is to make an author appear 
a fool. He speaks to a writer as roughly as he might speak to a 
man with a hurdy-gurdy who insisted on playing by his window. 
After all, it is not a crime to write a book ; but a critic of this sort 
spits and fumes and scolds in a way that would only be justified if 
a published book had to be read compulsorily by everyone. He 
talks in a snappish way, as if he had been interrupted in a career 
of active benevolence or serene contemplation, by an obtrusive 
and voluble person who insisted on talking to him. 

I cannot help feeling that the conventional tradition which 
allows people to write thus about books is an utterly detestable 
one. The writer of a book is, of course, in a way a public per- 
former; if a man goes to a play or an exhibition of pictures, 
he has paid for admission, and he has perhaps a right to complain 
if he does not get his money’s worth, though he has no right to 
interrupt the performance, or to lecture spectators on the faults 
of the pictures. But no one is obliged to buy a book blindfold ; 
and unless a book is distinctly misleading, or controversial, or one- 
sided, or militant, or insolent, or pretentious, or of immoral tendency, 
there is nothing to be gained in the interests of the public by making 
it stand in the pillory. If a book is a feeble and worthless book, 
the less said about it the better. Ifa book sets out to decry and 
misrepresent some figure in history or literature whom ordinary 
people have a right to admire, then a reviewer is perfectly justified 
in making a spirited defence of the maligned person. If, on the 
other hand, a book is an intemperate panegyric, then a reviewer 
may warn his readers that the view is a partial one. If a book is 
bombastic and pretentious, it may be judiciously pricked, like a 
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bladder. But if a book is harmless and sincere, there is nothing 
to be gained by deriding its amateurishness or its faults of work- 
manship. To publish an unsuccessful book is an expensive busi- 
ness, and there is not much danger of an author repeating the 
experiment ; and even if he does, the publisher benefits, and the 
author pays. 

Of course, if reviewers could really suppress and restrain the 
publication of feeble and second-rate books, so as to throw readers 
upon the study of classical masterpieces, the case would be different ; 
but, as a matter of fact, the public seems to want a vast supply of 
not very masterly novels, and there is no reason why they should 
not have what they want. 

Editors should, I believe, resolutely suppress manifestations 
of this spiteful and ill-natured spirit in their columns. They are 
of no practical utility, and such reviews do not in the least help 
us to a true criterion of values. 

The criticism which does help us is when a trained critic, 
who is generous and appreciative, gives good reasons for admiring 
or respecting a book, and induces readers to make the acquaintance 
of a volume of character and quality, which they might otherwise 
never see. But too often criticism, even of books that are on the 
whole satisfactory, is written in the spirit of a schoolmaster correct- 
ing a boy’s exercise. It may conceivably do the writer good, but it 
cannot possibly assist and clarify the popular taste that this fault- 
finding performance should be given a wide publicity. 

What often vitiates a critical review, after all, is the feeling that 
the reviewer is not trying to weigh the merits and demerits of a 
book, so much as to show others how smart and trenchant he can 
be. There is sometimes a sort of bitter pleasure to be derived 
from seeing a book knocked down and trampled upon ; but it is 
not an exalted pleasure, unless it is accompanied with a real effusion 
of humour, which may be justified in the interests of public amuse- 
ment, but is even so not fair to the author. Take such a case 
as the celebrated review of Tennyson’s early poems in the 
‘Quarterly Review.’ It was the work of a witty man. When 
Tennyson, in the ‘ Dream of Fair Women,’ originally wrote— 


One drew a sharp knife through my tender throat 
Slowly, and nothing more, 


the reviewer said: ‘We would ask, what more did she want?’ 
When Tennyson, in a beautiful poem which he afterwards tried to 
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suppress, asked his friend to come, when he was himself dead, to 
his grave, and 


Whisper if the woodbines blow, 


the reviewer had an extremely amusing passage in which he said 
that Tennyson might rest assured that the woodbines would pro- 
bably blow about the same time as usual, and suggested that he 
had better ask his friend to deal with more interesting particulars, 
such as the health of his surviving relations or the price of stocks. 

This sort of thing certainly amused the public, and it caused 
Tennyson to make a few marvellous corrections ; but it also induced 
him to try to suppress some beautiful poetry, and eventually, 
what is the saddest consequence of all, made him tend to leave the 
regions of pure and delicate fancy, in order to produce a kind of 
poetry that should hit the popular taste better, and be less exposed 
to carping criticism. No one who has studied the art of Tennyson 
can have any doubt that the early criticism he received had any 
but a discouraging and irritating effect upon him, or really think 
that it did anything to improve his work. 

We are very slow, we English, to part with a tradition, however 
ugly it may be; and I am sure it is an ugly tradition which bids 
us continue thus to break butterflies upon the wheel, and blow up 
dandelions with dynamite in the sight of the nations. ‘ We get no 
good,’ wrote Mrs. Browning, ‘ by being ungenerous, even to a book.’ 
A book is partly a little bid for fame, and partly the result of the 
childlike instinct which makes us feel that the small piece of expe- 
rience which falls to our share has some special quality of sweetness 
or poignancy about it. We pride ourselves upon being a free 
country, but one feels sometimes, in reading a harsh and ill-tempered 
review, that the reviewer seems to think it an offence against 
morality and decorum to publish an inferior book. Some of our 
best writers have begun their career in bitterness, owing to the 
reviling of critics, who were so conventional that they could not 
discern a novel kind of beauty. Perhaps that is one of the reasons 
why we are on the whole so inartistic and unintellectual a nation, 
because there is so little encouragement to try artistic experiments ; 
and it is surely a standing proof of our inherent intolerance that we 
still think it just to mete out derision and offensive usage to the 
frail products of the most sensitive class of people. It is curious 
that a criticism which would be libellous in the case of more com- 
mercial trade-products is looked upon as perfectly fair and just 
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in the case of books. Does not this prove that we consider material 
things—things that we eat and drink and wear—to be too serious 
to be lightly spoken of, while the things that are merely designed 
to feed the spirit, to encourage the sense of wonder and mystery, 
should be thought of only as a kind of leisurely trifling ? 

Of course, one cannot hope to effect a sudden change ; but the 
spirit of Tennyson, who said, when it was pointed out to him that 
a line he had written had given offence to a worthy person, that he 
had rather cut his hand off than write a spiteful thing, is a finer 
spirit than that of the reviewer who rains down abuse upon some 
silly and harmless book. Whatever else is true, it is true that we 
have no business to hurt anyone’s feelings unnecessarily ; and thus 
I humbly protest against this relic of barbarity, which too often 
disfigures the pages of sensible and good-humoured periodicals. 


Artuur C. Benson. 
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[The two following chapters are taken from a romance to be pub- 
lished in book form during October, under the title of ‘ The Old Country.’ 
The story relates the experiences of Stephen Bulmer, a young English- 
man of Colonial upbringing, who, though born in our own day and 
interested in the future rather than the past, finds himself by a natural 
but unexpected transition carried back to the England of the year 1356. 
Long travel has familiarised him with varieties of human speech and 
costume, and being a student of ideas rather than appearances, he is 
more struck by the similarity between the thought of the fourteenth and 
twentieth centuries than by the external and trivial differences which 
counted for so much in the books from which his knowledge of the 
past was derived. To accord with this bent of his mind, as well as 
with the convenience of the reader, the narrative and dialogue have 
been translated from the Latin and Anglo-French of the original authori- 
ties into language which aims at being a faithful transposition and is 
in fact often a word-for-word rendering. The effect may be sometimes 
startlingly modern ; but it 1s believed that no expression has been used 
which is not justified by documents, or which would be absurd or 
unintelligible to an Englishman of the fourteenth century if it could 
be literally retranslated to him. The heroine’s name, Aubrey, inherited 
from her ancestresses Aubrey Marmion and Albreda Warrenne, has 
been retained, though it is now unfamiliar as a feminine name. 

The Battle of Poitiers was fought on Monday, September 19, 1356. 
The account of tt here given is drawn from the contemporary poem of 
the Chandos Herald, the Chronique Normande, Froissart’s Chronicle, 
and the most valuable and little known Chronicon Galfridi Le Baker 
de Swynebroke, which has been followed throughout and supplemented 
by the other three where possible. ] 


1 a 


Tuat was a festal night. Stephen was astonished at the fervour 
and universality of the rejoicing: he hardly recognised his staid 
and tongue-tied fellow countrymen. But there was in reality 
little cause for his surprise. No such news as this had come from 
oversea since the great days of ’46, and even the memory of Cressy 
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had long suffered eclipse beneath the black shadow of the pestilence. 
But now for an hour the age was young again, the nation one 
triumphant fellowship, the cost and strain of war forgiven, the 
Crown re-jewelled by that Prince who was at once the friend of 
the Commons and the flower of the world’s chivalry. No wonder 
that the hills of England shouted together, as of old, with tongues 
of fire : no wonder that here at Gardenleigh, as in a hundred other 
valleys, the old hall was crowded and gay that night with a revelry 
it had long forgotten. 

At the high table Lady Marland and Sir Henry sat between 
the messengers of victory ; Harry Marland by his father and Lord 
Bryan on his hostess’s right: Aubrey next, and Stephen by her, 
two of the five squires below them, the rest at the other end with 
the Rector, tall John Perrot, a saint with a soldier’s eye, who 
knew when feasting on a Friday was legitimate: his turn would 
come to-morrow. The lower tables were filled to overflowing 
by Lord Bryan’s men, quartered for the most part in Selwood, 
but for the evening safer here among the well-disciplined house- 
hold of the Marlands, than running loose through the pothouses 
of the town. They were glad to be back, doubly glad to find 
themselves so far on their way westward : and since they were all 
Devon men, with a becoming confidence, the sound of their speech 
came up the hall as pleasant and as free as the wind over the 
heather. At Sir Henry’s bidding they drank to the King, the Queen, 
and the Royal Family, with enthusiasm ; and to the Prince with a 
roar that seemed intended to be heard across the Channel. Then 
the high table rose, and left them to it. 

In the great gallery wine and spices were waiting on two tables 
by the fire. The room was ablaze with light from end to end, 
and hung along the walls with fresh leafage of all the richest colours 
of autumn. Where the armoured figures stood in their grim 
unbending rank there was a wreath on every helmet, and the 
nearest mailed hand gripped the tarnished and moth-eaten banner 
of Harry’s grandfather, the first Sir Henry, crowned with oak 
leaves and wound about the staff with bright new scarlet and 
silver. The fire, piled high with logs, gave out a clear and steady 
glow, that flashed on the silver cups and flagons, and was reflected 
again in the polished surface of the tables on which they stood. 

The soldiers all exclaimed with admiration as they entered the 
room: it was many months since they had seen such comfort, 
and here there was an added touch of stateliness, the more impre> 
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sive because it told not of effort or ostentation, but of ancestral 
wealth and the unconscious ease of a country long untouched by the 
havoc of war. 

‘That was a gay scene downstairs,’ said Lord Bryan as he 
handed Lady Marland to the high-backed chair by the fireside. 

‘Was it not terrible?’ she replied in her shrill little voice. 
‘It was all I could do to hear myself speak.’ 

‘T heard you quite well, my dear,’ said her husband gravely, 
with a gleam behind the gravity. Among the younger squires there 
was some danger of a lapse from decorum; but it passed off for- 
tunately without attracting Lady Marland’s attention. 

‘I did my best,’ she replied with plaintive dignity, ‘but I am 
sure I have strained my throat.’ 

Aubrey settled herself at her aunt’s feet. ‘ Never mind, dearest,’ 
she said, ‘ we need not do any more talking now; Guy is going to 
tell us all about the battle.’ 

Lord Bryan smiled and poured out wine. ‘All about this 
battle is a long story,’ he said, ‘and more than I really know. 
Harry saw it from beginning to end better than I did: if he will 
be chronicler I will do my best to help him out here and there.’ 

‘Well,’ said Harry cheerfully, ‘where am I to begin? You 
know we started on the ninth of August and drew covert after 
covert for more than a month before we found anything like a 
warrantable deer. I can’t go through all that now—it would 
take much too long. It ended at last in our coming on the whole 
herd at once—they were seven or eight times as many as we were— 
and we got them safely harboured in Poitiers on a Saturday night. 
We slept out ourselves, in a wood by the abbey of Nouaillé, and 
began to lay the pack on first thing in the morning. They were 
tired of all this casting about, and just mad for a kill. But we had 
all forgotten what a wily quarry we were after. At the very moment 
when we thought he was going to show sport, what should we see 
but a great Cardinal—one of these professional arbitration-mongers 
—trotting towards us as calmly as if he had been coming to pay 
a friendly call. He talked a great deal about the wickedness of 
shedding Christian blood, and wasted the whole day for us by 
running backwards and forwards between the two lines, carrying 
the most impossible proposals from one to the other. It was rather 
too bad, considering that the skirmishing had already begun 
before he started, and our men and theirs had watered their horses 
at the same stream that morning and promised each other any 
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amount of broken heads. But the Frenchmen did not fool the 
Prince as completely as they thought: they got up a lot of rein- 
forcements during the day, and our fellows grumbled a good deal 
as they saw the banners coming in ; but we had a good rest and did 
some useful scouting. In the evening the negotiations were broken 
off, as every one knew they would be, and we moved away a little 
to avoid any chance of a surprise. They were fifty thousand 
odd—eighty-seven banners—and we were a bare seven thousand : 
in a night attack they would have gone right over us like a harrow 
over a toad. 

‘At breakfast time next morning—would you believe it ?— 
there was the Cardinal again. We really rather admired the fellow’s 
obstinacy ; but we had no idea of losing another good day, so this 
time we sent him off home at once, with a cheer to show that there 
was no ill-feeling. You ought to be pleased with us for that, mother.’ 

‘My dear,’ replied Lady Marland, ‘I am always pleased when 
you behave properly to the clergy : I have no doubt the Cardinal 
is a very good man.’ 

‘Oh! is he?’ said Harry, with a nod to his father. ‘I will 
come to that a little later on. I want you now to understand 
exactly the position we were in. For a straight fight according 
to the rules we were not so badly off as the figures would appear 
to show: we had four thousand men-of-arms to their eight; the 
rest of their big battalions were sure to be very unsteady, and 
they had practically no marksmen to set against our archers; 
two thousand archers we had. On a fairly narrow front with no 
open flanks we might very well hold our own if we could only 
manage to get our huge baggage train into leaguer. Now just 
across the river, which lay on our right, the Prince had marked 
a piece of ground that was almost exactly what we wanted: a big 
field, or rather an enclosed hill, with a good hedge and ditch all 
round it; and what was better still, that part of the hedge which 
was to be our front line, ran down on the left into a piece of marshy 
ground by the river, which was practically impossible for cavalry. 
Some of the enemy were supposed to be already down under the 
front of the hill, but the higher part that we were to occupy first 
had a lot of bushes and brambles on it that would give us good 
cover ; and besides, we should have the advantage of the ground. 
The top of this hill was rough pasture : on the south and west face 
there were vines, where we meant to clamber up, and the remainder 
of the field, that is the whole of the north and eastern slope down 
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to the hedge, was stubble and green crops, and so was the ground 
beyond, on the French side of the fence. 

‘The first thing to do was to get across the river, which lies 

‘very awkwardly in a deep bed. There was a ford, happily, just 
narrow enough to be practicable, and over we went in a scramble, 
Warwick first with the van, then the Prince’s division with the 
waggons. Salisbury had the rearguard, and he came flying over 
and got into position on Warwick’s right rear before our division 
had half finished leaguering in the marsh; but some of us—the 
men-of-arms—had gone on up to the top of the hill with the Prince 
himself. There he kept us, in reserve, as it turned out : and that is 
how I came to see the whole show so well.’ 

‘Where were you, Guy ?’ asked Aubrey. 

‘In the same place,’ Lord Bryan replied, ‘but I was in the 
first line of the reserve, which was used up much earlier. It was 
the last four hundred—Harry and his friends—that really did 
the business.’ 

‘Don’t listen to him,’ said Harry. ‘I’m telling you the whole 
thing just as it happened, and you must attend to me. What I 
want you to see now is this: Warwick with fifteen hundred men- 
of-arms, lining out behind the hedge on the slope where it began 
to run down into the marsh, in touch with our fellows in leaguer 
at the bottom. On his flanks he had a thousand archers; they 
stood mostly outside the hedge, on the bank above the ditch, 
but some were in among the vines, and those lowest down were 
right in the marsh. Down on the more level ground in front, 
where it was dry enough, Warwick’s young bloods were trying 
to get up a little tournament with some of the French cavalry, 
who were beginning to advance in two lots, under the Marshals 
Clermont and Audreham. By the way, they had been quarreling, 
those two, and they came on too quick, without waiting for their 
supports. It appears that when the Prince began to cross, and 
his banner was moved about, and finally went out of sight in the 
dip, one of them said we were evidently retreating, and the other 
sneered at him; so they raced each other into action and spoiled 
the timing of the whole attack. While Clermont was skirmishing 
Audreham halted a moment to watch : Clermont seized the oppor- 
tunity to make a dash for a big gap in the fence some way up 
beyond Warwick’s right. It was a good move, because if he had 
got in he would have taken the whole first division in flank. But 
he reckoned without Salisbury, whom he probably could not see. 
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When he reached the part of the hedge where the gap was—it 
was a really big gap, a cart track wide enough for four horses 
abreast—he found Salisbury there already ; he had moved forward 
on his own account, and had his archers very neatly drawn up in 
open order, with a second rank closing the intervals, and his men- 
of-arms in line behind them. So the rearguard, to their huge 
delight, were in action first after all.’ 

‘In fact,’ said Sir Henry, ‘they had given themselves leave 
not to be a rearguard at all. What did the Prince say to 
that ?” 

‘Well, he saw that Salisbury had really no choice in the cir- 
cumstances : but of course he looked black, because it just doubled 
his fighting line and halved his reinforcements. What he did 
was to make his own division into two reserves, as Guy has told you. 
Even so, if we had had to meet four successive attacks, as the 
French intended, we might have been done: but happily Orléans 
never toed the line at all, and we just lasted out.’ 

‘Now come back to the Marshals,’ said Sir Henry. 

‘The Marshals got to close quarters in much better order 
than we liked; the shooting of Warwick’s men straight in their 
faces seemed to produce very little effect upon them : so the Prince 
sent Oxford down in a hurry to advance the archers on the left. 
By George! You never saw such a change in five minutes : those 
fellows ran out without any cover, and smote the French cavalry 
on their right flank and rear with a perfect hailstorm. Some of 
the horses looked like hedgehogs: all of them went down or bolted, 
and Warwick did what he liked with the few who had got through 
the hedge. Then the archers came back to their place in regular 
marching order, as cool and quiet as if they had been out to the 
butts. Meanwhile Salisbury had done equally well on the right, 
so there was an end of the Marshals and their quarrel ; Clermont 
was dead and Audreham a prisoner. 

‘Nothing in the way of pursuit was allowed; Normandy’s 
division was already advancing; they were too late to support, 
so they made a separate attack of it. There were a great lot 
of them, and they had a good stiffening of men-of-arms, but for- 
tunately no artillery. Still it looked like a long and tough busi- 
ness, and the Prince sent down the larger half of his reserve into 
the fighting line to enable Warwick to extend towards Salisbury. 
This time the archers seemed to be out of it : there were no horses 
for them to stick, and they used up all their arrows on steel plates 
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that were too good for them. It was a ding-dong fight : our fellows 
had begun by standing outside the hedge this time—I suppose they 
wanted to get their backs up against something—but the French- 
men pushed them home again with an ugly rush and began to follow 
through the fence. Then some archers of our division, including 
Guy’s little lot of Devon men, who had finished their work down 
among the baggage, came at a grand run right up the waggon side 
of the hill and over the top and down on to the thick of the mellay 
outside the hedge. There they stood and shot at point-blank 
range and that soon settled the business. Then came the greatest 
stroke of luck we had. When our fellows had once shifted the 
French, they kept them moving so briskly that they ran them 
right into Orléans’ men behind, and the greater part of both divi- 
sions went off the field together towards Chauvigny. Those of 
them who did not bolt went back and joined the King’s own division ; 
they must have been good men to come again after such a shaking, 
but they got nothing by it ; it was not their day.’ 

‘Oh ! don’t say that,’ said Aubrey gently, ‘ it was their best day.’ 

‘It was certainly their last,’ replied Harry with satisfaction. 

‘My boy,’ said his father, ‘you have every right to triumph, 
but what were you feeling like yourselves about that time ? ’ 

Harry reddened. ‘I did not mean to be brutal,’ he said, ‘ and 
we certainly were not thinking lightly of them just then. Our 
front was a dreadful sight, the wounded were being dragged hastily 
under cover, and there were not half enough men to do the work 
properly, for we had hardly a man left standing in the line who was 
not either wounded himself or dead beat with fatigue: and then 
there was such a shortage of arrows that the archers were all over 
the field collecting what they could—even pulling them out of 
dying men, I heard ; it was no time for squeamishness. Mercifully 
the French King was so long in getting under way that things 
were straightened out at last, and the men got their breath a little: 
but there was no doubt that they did not like the look of the 
weather, and some of them raised a scare that the Captal de Buch 
had gone home. He had certainly disappeared, with all his com- 
mand—fifty or sixty men-of-arms and a good hundred archers, 
but he was the last man in the world to go before the end, and he 
proved it once for all. While we were refitting he was marching 
back clean round the hill we were on, and out to the right, so 
as to fall on the left rear of the French when the pinch came. 
Meanwhile the Prince ordered us down at last—the only four 
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hundred fresh men he had—got the whole line out into the 
open, with us in the centre, and called out to Walter Woodland 
to ‘advance banner.” Then the French made their final mistake. 
When they saw us on the move, with the lilies and lions over- 
head and all our trumpets sounding the charge, they started 
right off toward us at the double as if they meant to roll over 
us like a huge wave. Of course when they got up they were in 
rather ragged order and quite blown: still the shock was tremen- 
dous and our line reeled from one end to the other. But the 
Prince was not going to lose his best fight if hard hitting would 
save it. We could see the Captal by this time: he was flying a 
big St. George’s ensign to warn us not to mistake him, and quite 
right too, for he came absolutely straight in upon the French rear, 
in the very track they had just trampled. Then the Prince knew 
he had them between the crackers : they were a big nut and a hard 
one, but he kept shouting to us, “ Forward ! forward!” and laying 
on himself like ten men threshing, till he got the rush to a stand- 
still, and we felt that we were holding them. At that moment, 
in the nick of time, the Captal’s archers began to let fly: ours 
had already spent their shot and were joining in with swords 
and sticks and anything else they could pick up—even stones. 
But those hundred fellows had every one of them a full quiver and a 
fair target—ten thousand backs at thirty yards! There were more 
than twenty companies in that division : well—they were hopelessly 
clubbed almost before we knew what was happening ; but we soon 
saw that they were hurting each other more than us, and when 
the banners began dropping one by one we knew that we really 
had them at last. It was more like reaping than fighting ; they 
were standing so thick that they could not hit out at us, and we 
cut them down in swathes all along the line, while the Prince 
and Chandos and Cobham went deeper and deeper in, trying 
to reach the King himself. He was easy to see, because he was 
down below us and on a bit of a mound, and had Chargny by him 
with his banner ; but to get near him was a very different matter, 
because of the mob of hungry fellows who wanted him alive for 
his ransom. He kept them off with quick dangerous strokes, 
just like a stag at bay, and whenever any of them tried to get 
at him from one side or the other his young son Philip called out, 
“Right, father! left! right!” At last Chargny went down with 
the banner in his hands, and the King saw that it was time to 
cry “ Enough!” After all, he had done uncommonly well; it is 
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not often that a King gets such a taste of the real thing; and if 
his men had all put as much good will into it as he did, we should 
probably not be here now.’ 

‘Who took him in the end ?’ asked the Rector. 

‘Oh ! a Gascon, of course,’ replied Harry, with a short laugh. 

‘ And how much did he get for him ? ’ 

‘No one knows exactly. You see, a dozen fellows claimed 
the prize, and the Prince said he would hear all their claims when 
he got home; but the King had given this Morbecque his glove 
and asked his name, so it was really a clear case, and Morbecque 
when we came away had already been promoted and had an enormous 
sum given him on account, to keep up his position. The position 
of a Gascon adventurer !’ 

Lord Bryan laughed. ‘Cheer up, Harry!’ he said. ‘You 
and I ought to be thankful we don’t need the money, for after all 
he was forty yards in front of us.’ 

‘Besides,’ said Aubrey, ‘I dare say it was less humiliating for 
the King to surrender to a Frenchman.’ 

Lord Bryan ceased to smile. ‘I assure you,’ he said in a quiet 
tone that seemed to change the whole key of the conversation, 
‘that if he thought so, he was never more mistaken. No matter 
who took his glove, it was to Edward Prince of Wales that he 
surrendered.” 

There was no pride in the voice, but so much in the words that 
every one was silent. 

‘Let me tell you,’ he continued, ‘what happened the first 
evening. When supper was ready, the Prince brought the King 
into his tent and placed him at a high table with Prince Philip 
and seven others of the highest degree among those we had taken 
unhurt. The rest of the prisoners of rank were arranged at other 
tables, with Chandos and Cobham and many more of our own 
people among them. Everything was done so well and with so 
much ceremony that it was more like supping in the pavilion 
after a tournament at Windsor than in a tent hastily pitched 
on the field of battle. At the high table an English knight stood 
behind the chair of every guest, and when the French King had 
taken his seat two trumpeters sounded for the service to begin. 
The King looked about him in surprise, and asked where his host 
was to sit. When no one answered, he turned round ; the Prince 
was there beside him on one knee, offering him water for his hands 
in a silver basin.’ 
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The words fell deliberately one by one from the speaker, as if 
he knew that he had no need to repeat a single stroke : he had drawn 
the picture as he intended and it must convince. 

‘What did the King say then ?’ asked Aubrey eagerly. 

‘I could not hear, but I saw that he was remonstrating, and 
the Sire de Bourbon rose from his seat on the King’s left to give 
up his place to the Prince. But the Prince remained kneeling, 
and there was a sudden hush all through the tent so that we could 
hear every word that followed. The Prince said that he was not 
worthy to sit at table with so great a King. The King replied 
with a bitter little smile that the day’s work was a sufficient answer 
to that. But the Prince said very earnestly, “Sir, I beg you will 
not take it so hard that the fortune of war has gone against you. 
Let me assure you that you will meet with so much honour and 
kindness at my father’s hands that you will remember to-day only 
as the beginning of your friendship with him.” That was enough: 
I saw the King’s face change. He looked straight at the Prince 
for one moment; then dipped both his hands in the bowl without 
another word. 

‘ After that every one’s tongue was loosed again, and even the 
French were loud in the Prince’s praise. The one who was sitting 
next me—he was a very fine courtly old gentleman—seemed 
to be much moved: he said to me, “Sir, your Prince is like to 
prove a great King,” to which I replied, “ Yes, if God send him 
life and a continuance of such good fortune.” He turned quickly 
away, and to my great surprise I saw that he was in tears. Pre- 
sently he recovered himself and said, “ You do well not to make 
too sure; I made too sure.” His own son was a very promising 
young captain, of much about the Prince’s age, and he had been 
killed with Clermont in the morning.’ 

‘Poor fellow,’ said Sir Henry in a low voice, and he went on 
murmuring to himself in a tone of deep feeling, ‘ Poor fellow, poor 
fellow.’ 

Every one knew that he was thinking of his own lost boys, 
but no one knew what to say : there was a moment of embarrassed 
silence, and then the squires rose to bid their hostess good night. 
They had to get the archers away to their quarters before it was 
too late: the Rector took his leave at the same time, and when 
they had gone Lady Marland went downstairs herself to recall 
the household to discipline and give her orders for the morning. 
Aubrey she left behind to look after Sir Henry: besides, while 
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anything remained to be told of the victory, it would have been 
impossible to tear her away from the hearing of it. 


II. 


The five who remained re-grouped themselves more closely 
round the hearth. Aubrey moved Lord Bryan into the seat her 
aunt had just left, and took his place by Sir Henry, who was still 
musing with his eyebrows lifted wearily and his eyes cast down 
upon the floor. Stephen sat on his other side, and Harry stood 
in front of the fire cracking walnuts, with the air of one who is 
biding his time. He was silent during the moment or two of coming 
and going at the door; when it had finally closed behind Lady 
Marland and the Rector, he looked up and said to his father, ‘ Now 
that the clerical party have left us, perhaps you would like to hear 
the rest of that good man the Cardinal ?’ 

‘Eh?’ said Sir Henry, rousing himself. ‘What was that, 
Harry? I forget.’ 

‘It was nothing very much, but it pleased some of us a good 
deal. I told you how the Cardinal of Perigord wasted a whole 
day of our time in expounding to us the doctrine of the Church on the 
wickedness of war, and rebuking us for wanting to fight: well— 
after all that, and after posing as the impartial friend of both 
sides, what do you suppose the old red fox did? He went off to 
Poitiers himself, as sorrowful and as sanctimonious as you please, 
but he left all his own people, except his chaplains and secretary, 
to do their best against us, fighting in the King’s division. Half of 
them were under his own nephew Sir Robert de Duras, and the rest 
with his underling, the Castellan of Amposta. When the final 
smash came the Castellan was one of the first prisoners brought in : 
the Prince was naturally furious to see him there, and ordered 
him to be beheaded on the spot. While they were hunting for 
the provost marshal and a log, the wretched Castellan tried to 
beg off. ‘No, no!” the Prince said. “People employed by the 
Church, who come and go in treaty for peace, ought not in reason 
to bear arms or to fight on either side: and if they do they must 
pay forfeit like any other felons.” But then Chandos reminded 
him that he would have plenty of time later, and just now there 
were many other things of more importance to think of. So he 
went on and left the Castellan, for he never can say “No” to 
Chandos, but they had not gone a hundred yards further when they 
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came on Sir Robert de Duras himself lying dead under some trees, 
The fellow had even had the bare-faced impudence to take his 
banner into action, and there it was lying by him with a dozen of 
his men, all as dead as their master. 

‘“ Here at any rate is something for the Cardinal,” says the 
Prince grimly. “There is nothing to wait for this time, I think, 
Chandos!” and he made them take up Duras’ body just as it 
was, and carry it into Poitiers to the Cardinal on a shield with this 
message, “ The Prince of Wales’s thanks to the Cardinal of Perigord 
for his courteous and Christian endeavours, and he salutes him by 
this token.” ’ 

There was a moment’s silence: the hearers were evidently 
all impressed by the story, but no two of them in quite the same 
way. 
‘Well, father,’ said Harry presently, ‘what do you think of 
that ?’ 

Sir Henry answered one half the question only. ‘There can 
be no doubt,’ he said, ‘that the Churchmen were entirely in the 
wrong.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Aubrey, ‘the Prince was right there: but I cannot 
help wishing he had not sent that message ; it seems to me somehow 
to be inconsistent with his behaviour to the King—that was 
splendid.’ 

‘Oh!’ replied Harry in a tone of disappointment and remon- 
strance. ‘If you are going to talk of consistency, we are all incon- 
sistent at times, and the Prince after all is a man like the rest of us.’ 

‘I am glad to hear you say that,’ said Stephen, ‘ because from 
what I have heard he seems to be even more interesting as a charac- 
ter than as a commander: and I have been wondering whether 
I might ask some questions about him without offence.’ 

‘Ask away,’ replied Harry with unmeasured confidence; ‘if 
you get one shot home you’ve a keen eye.’ 

Lord Bryan, who had been listening to the conversation in 
silence, with his eyes fixed upon the red glow of the crumbling 
logs, now turned slowly in his big chair, so as to face the speakers. 
Stephen saw the movement, and was embarrassed by it: but it 
was not in his nature to shrink from any argument against any 
odds. Besides he had been longing all the evening for an oppor- 
tunity to talk with this distinguished soldier and diplomatist, who 
at thirty-seven had already fought in three great wars, held two 
governorships and kept the Great Seal of England: and who 
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carried himself with an unconscious air of greatness that seemed 
to leave his friend and contemporary, Harry Marland, half a life- 
time behind him. 

‘What I mean,’ Stephen said, ‘is this. I feel, as Aubrey 
does,—only I feel it in more ways than one,—that there is an 
inconsistency in the Prince’s behaviour and ideas. His chief 
characteristics seem to clash with each other, and I cannot help 
wondering whether this is because some of them are the man himself, 
and some only put on, or at any rate less real than the others. 
I am not criticising, you understand, I am only inquiring. His 
most undoubtedly genuine feeling, I suppose, is his love of fighting ? ” 

‘Right!’ replied Harry with warm approval, ‘ there is nothing 
put on there.’ 

‘Then he seems also to have a great love of pageantry, a sort of 
romantic feeling for the sound and colour and fame of war.’ 

‘Well? We all have, haven’t we?’ 

‘Possibly,’ said Stephen, ‘but some of us wish we had not. 
The Prince himself, when the fighting is over, and he has got the 
best of it, professes a totally different creed : he puts courage and 
pride away and brings out a most elaborate courtesy and humility 
in their place. Are they equally part of the man himself ?’ 

‘Yes!’ replied Harry defiantly. 

‘No,’ said Lord Bryan at the same instant in a quiet tone full 
of meaning. 

Stephen looked from one to the other. 

‘Not equaliy,’ Lord Bryan explained, ‘they are the man him- 
self: the most real thing about him. You hardly believe that ? 
Let me tell you one more saying of his, the most significant of all. 
When the French King was first brought to him he offered, quite 
naturally and simply, to help him off with his armour. The King 
said with great dignity, “Thank you, Cousin, but after this it is 
not for you to serve me: no Prince has ever won such honour ina 
single day.”” The Prince was touched to the quick, he cannot bear 
that his honour should be another’s misfortune. He said in a 
very low voice : “‘ God forgive me this victory.” The King evidently 
did not understand : he did not know the man, but I think I may 
claim that I do, and I say that he was never more himself than at 
that moment.’ 

“So do I,’ cried Aubrey passionately, ‘and so do you, Stephen : 
you know that was not acting, you know that no one could ever have 
invented anything so beautiful.’ 
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Stephen felt himself flush: for a moment it was as though 
the warm current from her heart was beating through his own 
veins. ‘I agree,’ he said, ‘that was fine, and it was certainly 
instinctive. He seems to be made up of impulses: but that only 
increases the difficulty. Is it not extraordinary that the same 
man should make such a reply to one of his defeated prisoners, 
and order off another to be executed in cold blood ? ’ 

‘ That is what I felt,’ she replied, ‘ but I suppose, as Harry says, 
that when we act on impulse we are often inconsistent. What do 
you say, Guy ?’ 

‘You have not got to the bottom of it, yet, I think,’ said Lord 
Bryan. ‘The Prince is impulsive by nature, but he is no longer 
the boy he was at Cressy. He has thought things out, and though 
his actions are still instinctive they are very far from being hap- 
hazard or inconsistent. I do not say that he is perfect. I think 
he went over the line when he sent that message to the Cardinal ; 
but you must remember that he was doubly tempted—first because 
one of his most cherished principles had been violated, and secondly 
because the offender was his old antagonist, the Church.’ 

‘What ?’ cried Stephen, ‘his antagonist? That makes him a 
more splendid riddle than ever: I had always thought of him as 
unusually devout.’ 

‘So he is,’ replied Lord Bryan; ‘if any man was ever born 
a Christian, he was. But on the point of war he no more accepts 
the Church’s view of Christianity than you do, or I, or any other 
Englishman who is honest with himself. He does not believe 
that war is always unlawful : he knows that all existence is a struggle, 
that we love fighting because it is the savour of life itself, and that 
in this world of forces everything must depend on force in the last 
resort. The time of peace may come, and no one prays for it more 
sincerely; but that will be the time of perfection and in the mean- 
time right must be righted and wrong ended.’ 

‘Every nation,’ said Stephen, ‘being of course right in its 
own view. Does not that bring you to arbitration between com- 
munities, just as we have justice now between man and man ?’ 

He feared he had spoken too keenly : but Lord Bryan parried 
the thrust with unruffled ease. 

‘Who is to be the arbitrator? The Church of course. Let 
us forget the Cardinal of Perigord and grant the impartiality of 
the Church. How is the judgment to be enforced ? Would you 
excommunicate a whole nation ?’ 
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‘I agree that the Church is out of the question,’ replied Stephen, 
‘but a jury of kings would have power to carry out their own 
decrees.’ 

‘That means no more than an alliance of the ayes against 
the noes : or possibly of all against one. But I cannot help thinking 
that there are points on which a nation would rather fight the 
whole world single-handed than obey. Then I wonder whether 
your jury of kings would be always right and always disinterested ? 
May there not be cases too difficult for any judge? If Solomon 
himself were here he could not fail to give a decision in favour of 
King Edward’s claim to the crown of France : but if you and I were 
Frenchmen should we submit to it ?’ 

‘The Prince would not, I am sure,’ said Stephensmiling. ‘ But 
he would be acting merely as the natural man. How does he bring 
war within the law of Christianity ? ’ 

‘IT think he would answer that by saying that Christianity 
is not a law, but a light ; a hope for the world, but a way for the 
Christian only, who is not of the world, though he is init. Itisa 
hypocrisy to pretend that the world is Christian: what good can 
come of hypocrisy ?—of nations professing principles in which, 
as nations, they do not believe? The true Church, which is the 
body of the faithful and nothing else, cannot be strengthened by 
any such professions : the official Church encourages them because 
it thereby enlarges its own borders, but it brings both confusion 
and dishonesty into human affairs by doing so.’ 

The argument pleased Stephen as much as it puzzled him. 
‘I agree about the Church,’ he said warmly, ‘ but I am still in the 
dark about the Prince. Is it his creed that a man should be a 
Christian in private and a savage in public ?’ 

‘Savage is a difficult word,’ said Lord Bryan pleasantly ; ‘ may 
I change it? May I put the case in this way? There are among 
men some masculine virtues and some feminine. Where the 
masculine alone have been cultivated life has been disordered, 
perhaps savage. Christianity has given us the feminine virtues. 
The Church would have us practise them to the exclusion of the 
masculine : we soldiers believe that this would only lead to disorder 
of the same kind.’ 

‘You make Christianity in short a counsel of perfection, to be 
postponed indefinitely ? ’ 

‘We should do so but for Chivalry.’ 


‘Let me understand you,’ said Stephen. ‘Chivalry, as I have 
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seen it from a distance, I have taken to mean a love of fighting, 
a love of pageantry, and a fantastic love of women, mixed into a 
rather unwholesome ferment.’ 

* You have lived abroad,’ replied Lord Bryan ; ‘ there is no place 
in England for that kind of folly, and so far as I know there never 
has been. For us Chivalry is a plain rule of conduct, by which a 
man may live in a world of men, without savagery and without 
monkery.’ 

‘Good !’ exclaimed Stephen, ‘ but how ?’ 

‘Look at the Prince,’ said Lord Bryan, ‘it is written large 
in him. He is pious and courteous, the brother of all brave men, 
the servant of the weak, the beaten, and the suffering. In short he 
loves God with all his heart and his neighbour as himself. What is 
that ?’ 

‘That is Christianity: but I ask you again, how does loving 
your neighbour come to include fighting him or taking his life ? ’ 

‘I reply with another question. Are you not confusing the 
unreal with the real—putting the material before the spiritual ? 
The warfare of every one of us must end in death: we need not 
love a man less because it falls to us to strike the final stroke ; it 
is only the hatred, the treachery, the selfishness, that make the 
crime of murder: and what injury can the real man suffer except 
those inflicted by himself ? ’ 

“Does your Prince act up to his creed in that ?’ asked Stephen. 
‘I know of course that he is fearless for himself : but would he, for 
example, take the death of a friend as no injury ?’ 

‘A man is no soldier,’ replied Lord Bryan, ‘ unless he remem- 
bers every morning when he wakes, that this may be the day on 
which his life, or his comrade’s, will be required of him. No one 
could face that parting better than the Prince. I know, because 
I saw him say good-bye to Audley.’ 

‘Audley ?’ asked Sir Henry, ‘is James Audley dead? You 
did not tell us that.’ 

‘No,’ said Guy, ‘ when I left he was making a good recovery, 
but if he did not die, it was not because he was not ready. When 
we were setting forward to meet the final attack he came to the 
Prince and volunteered to do what he could to break the French 
line before it reached us. I suppose his offer might be called fan- 
tastic: but it was very coolly made and very effectually carried 
out.’ 

‘Tell us!’ said Aubrey imperiously. 
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‘There is really nothing to tell: he came up and said, “‘ You know, 
sir, | vowed that I would lead the charge if ever we met the French 
King.” He knelt on one knee, as if to ask a favour. The Prince’s 
face set like iron. ‘‘ Very well, James,” he said, “‘ Good-bye : and 
God bless you.”” There was no time to lose; Audley got up and 
went down the hill with his four squires behind him ; we saw him 
divide the rush for a moment like a rock thrown down into a stream ; 
then they re-formed and went over him, but they came on per- 
ceptibly slower and less steadily.’ 

‘How many were killed ?’ asked Aubrey. 

‘Of Audley and his men? Not one of the five, by George !’ 
cried Harry ; ‘ the squires picked him up, good men, and we picked 
up the squires. They made their fortunes: Audley divided be- 
tween them all the land the Prince gave him, that same evening.’ 

‘Did the Prince approve of that ?’ 

“He gave Audley as much again, and was glad to do it. I 
think he was more grateful to those {our men than even their 
master was: he loves Sir James better than any reasonable man 
could love himself.’ 

‘It is a fine character,’ said Stephen. ‘Still,’ he went on in 
the tone of one not yet convinced, ‘it is strange to see so much 
feeling side by side with so much hardness.’ 

‘Pardon me,’ answered Lord Bryan, ‘if I change your word 
again. He is not so much hard as stern. Injure him personally, 
and he will give you good for evil: break a rule of the game and 
he will exact the forfeit to the uttermost, as he would expect to 
have it exacted from himself. It is only on such terms that the 
code can be preserved: you may forgive the offender, but if you 
remit the penalty you spare your own feelings at the expense of 
those who come after you. So he would have made an example 
of the Castellan of Amposta, as he always would of any one who 
played false, man, woman, or child. If a whole town went over to 
the enemy I believe he would execute them all relentlessly. His 
people know the conditions on which they serve him ; they know 
that he asks nothing from them that he is not prepared to give 
himself.’ 

‘You think they really understand him ? ’ said Stephen. 

‘Whether they know it or not, they understand him; you 
would not wonder if you had heard him speaking to the men on 
the morning of the battle. “It is our business,” he said, “ to lead, 
and yours to follow keenly, mind as well as body : if we come off 
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with life and victory we shall be better friends than ever ; if the 
chances are against us and we go the way of all flesh, remember this, 
that you shall never be forgotten or dishonoured ; whatever our 
rank we will all drink of the same cup with you to-day.” ’ 

Stephen’s guard was broken at last: the words went through 
his heart. He knew that Guy was right ; this man had laid hold 
on life itself ; no time or change would ever still the reverberation 
of such words. He sat silent, blinking at the fire. 

‘Guy,’ said Sir Henry, putting out his hand to the wine flagon, 
‘will you take anything more? Then perhaps you would like to 
go up ; you have had a long day.’ 


Henry NEWBOLT. 




















PASTELS FROM MOROCCO. 


I, 


THE CAREER OF A MOORISH TYRANT. 


A Few months ago, in a garden just outside the walls of Marakesh, 
a Moorish picnic was being given. 

Under a great ‘ kharoba’ tree, from the centre of which, the 
stems intertwined, rose a tall date palm, the guests, leaning on 
cushions placed over the brilliant Rabat carpets which covered 
the dusty ground, were trying to forget the breathless midday 
heat in the pleasures of green tea and gossip. The host and several 
of his guests were near relations of the late War Minister, ‘el 
Menebhi,’ and had not long before been released from the prison to 
which their chief's disgrace had sent them ; their property had not 
yet been restored, the shadow of prison was still over them, and the 
talk fell naturally on sombre subjects. 

It was thus that I first heard the career of the late unofficial 
Sultan of Marakesh, Si Bu Bekir el Ghanjowi, freely described by 
those who had known him and suffered under his heavy hand. 

Often before I had heard of and seen this strange man, who 
from nothing had become the most powerful man in Morocco; who, 
under the protection granted him by England for political services, 
despising alike the Sultan, morality, and religion, had been said 
to hold liberty and property at his disposal, and to use the public 
prisons and officials as instruments of his cruelty and greed. In 
his lifetime well-grounded fear had gagged the mouth of all but 
rumour ; now after his death, and before an heir had taken up the 
reins, men had begun to speak freely. 

Each of the group had his own experience to lament : money, 
land, or person seized, receipts torn up and payment redemanded, 
oppression sometimes crude and undisguised, sometimes ingenious 
and cloaked with a thin covering of formality. One story told by 
the sufferer, though the process employed was legality itself com- 
pared with the means often employed, was more characteristic than 
any of the others of the systematic tyranny with which Bu Bekir 
pursued his merest whim and absorbed whole quarters of the city. 
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Si Bu Bekir required a large piece of ground for one of his 
endless building schemes ; the owners of the houses which were on 
it did not wish to sell at any price, and the sum offered was a very 
small fraction of the market value. The man who told the story 
was the owner of the last of the coveted houses, and he saw his 
neighbours one by one succumb, till at last his house alone remained. 
He had reason to consider himself in a stronger position than the 
rest, and resisted every attempt to turn him out, till at last work- 
men were sent to burn lime against the house, huge fires were kept 
up, it became uninhabitable, and in the end fell. The unfortunate 
man had to give up the ruins for a price which might have built 
one of the walls. 

Not one of the Moors who heard the story for the first time 
asked the owner why he had not appealed to the law for protection 
—they knew how hopeless and dangerous such an attempt had 
always proved; but the question was asked by an Englishman 
present. 

‘What wasI todo? Was I the first to suffer under him, or the 
last? He was protected by you (the English) ; he was greater than 
the Sultan and the law; there was no one who could stand up to 
him.’ 

A few days later, through the kindness of a friend, I had an 
opportunity of hearing the same subject again discussed. This 
time it was the Viceroy, the Sultan’s brother, Muley el Hafed, and 
the chief kadi who recounted the misdeeds of Bu Bekir, and spoke 
of them as men speak of something inevitable, irresistible—the 
disaster wrought by an earthquake or the ravages of a pestilence. 
The Viceroy complained of Government property seized, the 
kadi of his own and of mosque property forcibly appropriated ; 
and again the same hopelessness of redress was shown, and the 
same source of his power—the protection he enjoyed from the 
English Government—again pointed out. 

One afternoon, a week or two ago, I visited a property of Bu 
Bekir’s, an hour’s ride from this city. It was a splendid stretch 
of ground, half of it well-watered land covered with olive and fruit 
trees, half of it ploughing ground dotted with date palms which gave 
promise of a plentiful crop. The whole was surrounded by a wall, 
and formed a well-kept compact estate, unusual in a country where 
enclosures are rare, slovenly neglect is the rule, and the land of 
many owners is irregularly dove-tailed together. 

The place was a series of Naboth’s vineyards, seized from their 
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owners by methods similar only in their injustice, and the regular 
boundaries and convenient shape had been obtained by well-planned 
oppression. 

One of the owners, a poor hungry-looking Arab, riding a very 
haggard mule, accompanied us. His title-deeds, which I had seen, 
were all in proper order and in his possession ; but Bu Bekir had 
wanted the land, and the title-deeds were waste paper. He traced 
out the almost invisible mounds which marked the boundaries 
within which he and his ancestors had ploughed, without a hope 
that he would ever again turn another sod there, except the faint 
one that the people in ‘blad Londres’ (England) would reclaim 
from the heir of Bu Bekir the lands which their countenance had 
enabled the father to seize. 

The rough outlines of Bu Bekir’s life, his brief career as English 
political agent, his wealth, his unique personality and power, are 
well known to all in England who are interested in Morocco ; but 
the disgrace that his life has been to the country which supported 
him has not been known. 

Death has now destroyed the almost superstitious fear with 
which he was regarded, and it is impossible to deny the substantial 
truth of the mass of evidence of his misdeeds which is now brought 
forward. 

It is not practicable to mention more than a few instances of 
his misuse of power, but they are as numerous as his life was long. 

Sitting, as for years it was his custom to sit, at the door of his 
*fundak,’ looking out on the traffic that passed, he was shunned 
and feared by every passer-by who possessed anything that Bu 
Bekir might covet. Nothing was too small, nothing too big for his 
greed. Nobody was so insignificant that his all-embracing tyranny 
would overlook him, or so powerful that he would hesitate to 
attack him. 

A donkey loaded with beans passed the fundak : Bu Bekir told 
his men to take it. The donkey, at European insistence, was 
given up a few days later, but its load had disappeared. A man 
passed with the day’s tolls from one of the city gates: he was 
pulled into the house, and the money taken from him. A slave 
gitl, walking up the street, took Bu Bekir’s fancy : she was seized 
by his men, and was still in his house at the time of his death. 

He imprisoned in his own house, and he used the Government 
prisons as his own. ‘Bu Bekir wishes him to be put in prison,’ 
was a sufficient order to the governor of the city ; and ‘ You are Bu 
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Bekir’s prisoner; you must settle with him,’ was the answer to 
anyone who was bold enough to remonstrate or ask for a trial. 

The machinery of Moroccan government implies or gives room 
for so much injustice that subjects feel neither life nor property 
safe except under the shelter of a foreign flag. It is strange to 
think that this protection should have been made the instrument 
of a still greater degree of oppression, and still stranger that the 
country which gave it was England. Without the help of the 
English flag, Bu Bekir’s career would have been impossible ; and the 
entire blame for all which that career involved is openly ascribed 
by everyone, from Viceroy to camel-driver, to England, who is 
assumed to have known every detail of the misuse to which her 
name was put, and to have derived a mysterious but equivalent 
return for the countenance afforded. 

It may seem absurd to suppose that the deeds of one man, a 
private individual, could draw almost national comment from the 
Moors; but still it is true. There is not a Moor in southern Morocco 
who has not heard of Bu Bekir, envied the impunity with which 
he defied official and religious power, and felt indignant at conduct 
that even in Moorish eyes was disgraceful. Everyone of them 
has at some time asked the reason of his power, and has been told 
“sahib el Inglees.’? It would scarcely be untrue to say that in the 
minds of all thoughtful Moors in Marakesh there are at present 
two questions of public interest. One is the course of the negotia- 
tions at Fez; the other the possible continuance of the Bu Bekir 
rule. Bu Bekir is dead, but his sons, or one of them, may rule in 
his stead, and the probable heir has English protection. At 
present the will is in dispute, but when that is settled, what will be 
done ? 

Will the heir be allowed to cling to all the property of the 
father, though much of it can be proved to have been wrongfully 
acquired, and the rightful owners of some of it are still alive ; and 
will the son be allowed, behind the protection which proved so 
effectual to the father, to continue that miserable career, and prove 
to Moorish satisfaction that England, precise and honourable in 
so many of her dealings, can, when it suits her, use her power to 
support injustice as readily as ever unscrupulous kaid backed up 
the extortions of his rabble soldiery ? 
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IT. 
BUSINESS IN KAiDSHIPS. 


TuE Moors have in course of time degenerated in many ways, but 
they have lost none of the Arab trading instinct, and everything 
that the country has can be stated in terms of money. 

Honesty is not a product of the country. It is a recognised 
import from the country of the Nazarenes, and there is conse- 
quently a strong popular prejudice against it ; otherwise, it would 
no doubt have its market price. 

There are in Morocco special public markets for almost every- 
thing, from slaves to the wool which wives steal in microscopic 
quantities from the household mattresses ; but the most important 
sales of all—the sales of governorships—are held privately. 

There seems no reason why there should be any mystery about 
them ; the fact of each sale, and the approximate price paid, always 
become known almost as readily as if the transaction concerned a 
hack sold by a public auctioneer. Perhaps it is for the same 
reason that large properties in England, and the better class of 
slaves here, are sold by private treaty—because it is a little more 
dignified, and better prices are possible. 

Presumably there was a time when Sultans of Morocco governed 
their own country ; but that time has long passed, and the country 
is ruled by temporary monopoly-holders, who, for a certain sum 
paid down, acquire the right to rule over one or more provinces, 
till it pleases the Sultan to remove them, or somebody buys the post 
over their head, or their subjects rise and turn them out. 

Dealing in the Kaid market is most difficult both for buyer and 
seller, for, with the soundest information, so much must be left to 
chance. 

Each side has its difficulties. The Sultan, or rather those 
who act in his name, requires a man who can squeeze others, be 
amenable to squeezing himself; strong enough to wring the last 
basketful of grain out of his province, weak enough to hand over a 
fair percentage of his robberies to the Government; powerful 
enough to hold his own till it is advisable to remove him, not so 
powerful as to be able to defy the Shereefian authority. 

The buyer has no easier task, and has many anxious questions 
to ask himself. What happened to the last kaid 2? Was he murdered 
or merely hunted out by his oppressed subjects ? Did he die in the 
32—2 
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enjoyment of riches and power, or did he only flourish for a few 
years before being seized and sent to end his days, as befits a kaid, 
in prison ? 

When neither party trusts the other, and neither is sure of what 
he is buying or selling, it is difficult to understand how a bargain 
can be struck. But, somehow or other, business is done, and 
especially in this present year of scarcity the market for kaidships 
is very lively. 

Sometimes the right to rule over a province is sold twice over, 
and then there is trouble. Last night I met a Moor who trades 
in the country at the foot of the Southern Atlas. 

‘Why did you not bring me the grain to-day as you promised ?’ 

‘I was in the Thursday market buying horses for the Kaid of 
Ooreeka.’ 

‘Whom does he want to fight ?” 

‘He is fighting the Glendaffi. On Tuesday there was powder, 
and on Wednesday and Thursday they did not fight ; but on Saturday 
Ooreeka had a defeat such as never was seen before, and now 
Glendaffi is eating up the country. It is all the work of the Govern- 
ment, not the kaids.’ 

It appears that one small kaid, whose country is only a few 
hours from here, had been sold the governorship of an additional 
tribe, and the same right had again been sold to a neighbouring 
powerful kaid, with the result that, after much powder had been 
burnt and a few lives lost, the bigger man had for the time won, 
and, to secure himself against accident, was ‘eating up’ the disputed 
province as fast as he could. 

To-day the news comes that the little kaid has called on a sort 
of big brother of his, who fortunately has just finished putting 
down a rising in his own country, and the two are joining forces to 
attack the Glendaffi. The country ruled over by the opposing 
kaids is very large, and extends many days’ journey on the other 
side of the Atlas. Both sides have plenty of men and money, and 
there is every reason to expect extensive fighting. However, as 
reason is the worst possible guide to future events in this country, 
there will possibly be no fighting at all. 

Meanwhile, those who have horses will sell them at a good 
price, the owners of cartridges at £2 a hundred will make their 
fortune, and the inhabitants of the unfortunate province in dispute 
will swell the numbers in this city who are already living like 
pariah dogs, 
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No one who is not fond of very dangerous speculation should 
venture into the Kaid market as a buyer. The chances are so 
incalculable. A few weeks ago a deputation of about 150 men 
came here, with due precautions for their own safety, to ask the 
Viceroy to remove their kaid. They came from a very large and 
powerful province which has before now risen and besieged this 
city, and can, therefore, often make protests which a smaller 
province dare not attempt. 

There was, presumably, a short calculation to be worked out 
by the Viceroy concerning the forces (unusually numerous at the 
moment) on whom he could more or less rely, and the probable 
danger from the tribe. Fortunately for the kaid, the sum worked 
out against the tribe. Induced by the promise of safe conduct to 
come into one of the great squares near the Sultan’s palace, the 
deputation was surrounded, and—with the exception of one or two 
horsemen who, managing to get a good ‘take off’ from their 
saddles, climbed a wall and fled on foot—sent in irons to the 
Government prison. 

It is quite possible that before long, if the tribe shows itself 
dangerous, the men will be released, and the kaid take their place 
in prison. The kaid in question, though the fact would not 
necessarily affect his reputation, is believed to be a murderer of a 
particularly gross kind, and would be perhaps better in prison. 

The kaid of a district between Marakesh and the coast was a 
few days ago seized and put in prison here. His new home is a 
shallow recess (not unlike the niches which are supposed to shelter 
the eagles in the Zoological Gardens) in the roofless court of the 
prison, for which privilege a substantial sum has no doubt been 
paid. 

It is believed that this kaid is a wise man, for a friend of his, 
one of the principal merchants of the city, was found on the day 
of the arrest weeping on account of the money he had lent to the 
unfortunate man, and now had to give up as lost. 

From this fact many feel convinced that this friend has been 
entrusted with the Kaid’s money expressly to meet such a disaster 
as the present one, and that, when occasion offers, and the new 
kaid has had a short run, large bribes will be offered, and the old 
kaid will in course of time come out of prison and again take up 
his kaidship. 

It is one of the puzzles of this extraordinary little country that 
honesty, which is rarely found where in Western countries it 
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would be almost taken for granted, flourishes most under conditions 
which in more civilised countries would be fatal to it. 

With certain exceptions, such bribes as these, offered by or on 
behalf of a prisoner, are repaid by the services which they were 
intended to secure, though they might be quite safely accepted 
and then disowned. ; 

In the same way, the sum which is paid by a new arrival to a 
man who is leaving prison, for the right which by long residence 
or by purchase he has acquired to sufficient room in which to lie 
down at night, is allowed to be taken away by the seller without 
deduction. 

Dangerous and insecure as is the lot of kaids, the position of 
their subjects is very much worse. As a rule, they bear their fate 
with wonderful patience. Like their unfortunate beasts of burden, 
they cannot look back on a time when their withers were not 
wrung, and both alike persist in living under apparently impossible 
conditions. 

Trusting nobody, fearing everybody; sowing their grain in 
terror lest the rain may not come, reaping it in dread lest the 
kaid’s soldiery will come; afraid to build a better hovel than their 
neighbour’s for fear of the licensed robber of the district, afraid to 
travel after dark for fear of the unlicensed robber of the high- 
way, the fellaheen pass their lives in dread of prison or starvation, 
and often end them suffering both. 

While European nations are quarrelling, the lot of the fellah 
is harder than ever. The Moorish Government, revelling in the 
feeling of independence which its knowledge of European jealousies 
gives it, is using the opportunity to oppress the people as for the 
last few years it has been afraid to do; and now, in this year of 
famine, is busy, not in relieving the distress, but in seizing the 
scanty store of grain saved up for next year’s seed. 


L. J. B. 
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THE TIDES 


BY FRANK T. BULLEN. 


In my former article I endeavoured to deal with certain popular 
conceptions as to the Winds of the Ocean. In the present one I 
hope to do something towards making clear to the mind of the 
ordinary citizen the distinction between the oceanic currents and 
the regular ebb and flow of the tide. And because to the general 
public the distinction between tide and current is exceedingly hazy, 
I hope to make the difference clear by an exceedingly brief recital 
of the actual facts concerning each. Current is the movement of 
a body of water produced by a difference in specific gravity caused 
by a difference of temperature, or change in salinity, or evapora- 
tion, or the drag of the wind along the surface. It is always 
more or less local, and in several well-marked cases it is nearly 
permanent in speed and direction. Tide, on the other hand, is 
caused by the action of the moon and, in a lesser degree, the sun 
upon the great skin of water covering two-thirds of the surface 
of the globe. Four times in each day of twenty-four hours the 
drawing power of gravity, exerted by these great celestial bodies 
either in opposition or conjunction, causes the waters of the 
various oceans to advance upon or recede from the various shores 
of the whole world with such regularity that the navigator can 
calculate with certainty the time of high water at any given 
port with a very small amount of trouble and mathematical 
knowledge. 

But water being so mobile an element, innumerable com- 
plexities occur, due to local peculiarities, to strong and persistent 
winds, &c., and it is the consideration of these peculiarities that 
makes the study of the tides so interesting. Moreover, in many 
parts of the world current and tide meet and act upon one another, 
introducing further complications and rendering the seaman’s 
task of allowing for the mysterious movements of the great body 
of water upon which he floats by no means an easy one. Yet one 
more complication, which arises from the meeting of the incoming 
tide from the ocean and the down rushing torrent from a river. 
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It will sometimes happen that, owing to an extraordinarily heavy 
rainfall, a river will be so full of water as to rush with much more 
than its usual impetuosity seaward, and meeting the ascending 
flood of salt water will struggle to beat it back. That being impos- 
sible, a compromise is effected by the level of the water rising 
much higher than usual, overflowing its banks, and spreading 
devastation all around. The same result may be brought about 
by a gale of wind blowing directly up a river and aiding the 
incoming tide by pushing it inland far beyond »the usual tidal 
limits. 

The moon, then, at each moment as she moves round the 
earth every day, tends to raise a double ridge of water; one on 
the surface nearest her, where her direct pull is greater than the 
average pull of the system as measured at the earth’s centre, the 
other on the further side, where her pull is correspondingly less, 
and the centrifugal force which balances the system, exceeding the 
average, swings the waters out from the surface. 

In the open ocean that swelling upwards is so slight com- 
paratively as to be unnoticed, but when any obstruction of land 
is met with it becomes at once exceedingly apparent, its effects 
in velocity and height being the more marked in proportion to 
the ruggedness and sinuosities of the coast. Sometimes the sun, 
which exerts less attraction upon the sea than the moon, owing 
to his vastly greater distance from the earth, pulls with the 
moon, producing the highest tides (spring tides); sometimes he 
pulls at right angles to the moon, and thus partly neutralises 
her efforts so that very weak and low tides (neap tides) are 
the result, and if the attraction of these two celestial bodies 
were equal, there would then be no tide at all. The times of 
highest tide, or, to use the queer word which astronomers affect, 
the ‘syzygy’ (i.e. ‘conjunction’) tides, always occur at new 
and full moon, and if a gale of wind happens to be blowing in 
the direction of the flood at the time an extraordinary elevation of 
water must take place. 

Whewell has carefully calculated the speed of the great 
tidal waves, and has pointed out how greatly they are affected 
by the depth of the ocean along which they travel. His con- 
clusions are hard to accept by seamen, for he says that where 
the water is 5,000 fathoms deep this hill of water following 
the moon moves at the rate of over 500 miles an hour, and 
they vainly ask how it is they have never been met and 
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overwhelmed by this terrific rush of water, forgetting that the 
rise of a few feet would be spread over a wave six thousand 
miles long from trough to crest. But as the wave approaches 
the shore it is greatly retarded, it ‘smells the bottom’ as we 
say, and its speed dwindles to fifty and then to fifteen miles an 
hour until it enters the various ports and rivers at quite a gentle, 
nay almost an imperceptible, rate. Of course this gentle approach 
varies according to the contour of the land. Where that is fairly 
level, and its bays are open, its rivers regular and easy of access, 
the tide behaves in genial fashion, and the ebb and flow goes on 
almost imperceptibly. But in some parts of the world, where 
obstruction after obstruction is offered to the incoming tide, it 
rages and foams its way into the indentations of the land, and its 
coming and going are marked by much the same sound and fury 
as characterise a mountain torrent, only, of course, upon a vastly 
grander scale. Of such places one of the chief is the Bay of Fundy, 
in British North America. The entrance of this gulf is exceedingly 
narrow, being almost blocked by the Grand Manan Islands, yet the 
opening seaward is very wide. Into this great bay the tidal wave 
rolls majestically until it meets with the obstructing islands, and 
then it rages and tears its way between them and the promontory 
of Nova Scotia at an enormously accelerated rate. Having poured 
through the narrow channel between the Grand Manan and Bryer 
Islands it rushes on until it finds another inlet inviting it, the 
Basin of Minas. Into this it turns at a rapid pace, as if remember- 
ing how much it has to do in the short time allotted to it, when 
suddenly it meets with the very narrow strait between Cape 
Blomidon and Cape Sharp. Now its fury knows no bounds. The 
incalculable mass of water piles itself up between those two bluffs 
in its mad hurry to get forward until the sight may be seen of dry 
land only a few hundred yards ahead of a volume of water deep 
enough to float a line of battleships. This great wave rushes up 
the estuary, filling all the creeks and bays, until it reaches the 
head of Cobequid Bay, Horton Bluff, and Windsor. It seems 
almost incredible, but it is a fact, that at Horton Bluff the tide 
rises 60 feet above low-water mark. What that means in the 
way of alteration of the physical aspect of the country during the 
time of high water almost passes the bounds of description, as 
does the volume of water required to effect that transformation 
in so short a time transcend all ordinary calculation. A space of 
many hundreds of square miles at 8 a.m. is bare and waterless, a 
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sandy, rocky desert, without apparently any means of commu- 
nication, so rugged is the country, and also without, as far as 
can be seen, being of the slightest service to man. Presently, with 
a deep hollow roar, as of an approaching earthquake, the advancing 
tidal wave comes rushing up the narrow estuary. In its mad career 
it seems as if it would tear up the solid foundations of the earth, 
And while, spellbound, the onlooker gazes upon this inrush of the 
ocean, ravines become bays, ugly banks are hidden, towering 
rocks are submerged, and what was a desolate, impassable region 
of most forbidding aspect, has become a noble expanse of navigable 
water whereon may float the largest ships in the world. And this 
transformation has taken place shortly after midday from break- 
fast time. Viewed commercially, what an amazing waste of 
power is here! The mind almost reels in contemplation of the 
potentialities offering themselves in this unthinkable mass of water 
raised to such a height twice a day by the calm suasion of the 
moon. Some day men will find it comparatively easy to set this 
lifted mass of water to work on its way back, and the power that 
those pioneers will command will make Niagara but a child’s toy 
in comparison. 

But the grand spectacular time in which to view the evasion 
of the tide here is in winter. Navigation, at the best of times 
very arduous and difficult in those waters, then becomes impossible. 
For being entirely outside the beneficent range of the Gulf 
Stream, this part of America is, though 400 miles south of the 
latitude of London, so cold that the sea itself freezes. And were 
it not for the tremendous changes in tide level nothing can well 
be more certain than that it would freeze as solidly as do the 
Arctic Seas. But the waters do not get sufficient repose for that. 
Twice daily that mighty influx of water takes place, hurling before 
it the floes and miniature icebergs produced by the intense cold 
—hurls them against the land with thunderous impact, grinding 
them against the rocks and each other until the whole agitated sea 
is a purée of ice fragments. The interregnum, or more properly 
armistice, of slack water takes place and the swirl and crash ceases. 
All is still, save for the crackling of congelation as the half-frozen 
sea strives to become solid. Then comes the call of the ebb. There 
is a gentle movement seaward, and the partial congelation ceases, 
the disunited masses begin to circulate round one another. Gradu- 
ally the movement grows more definite, its direction more settled, 
until the whole mass of half-frozen water is rushing resistlessly 
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on its way to the ocean again, leaving behind it the barren for- 
bidding bed of the great bay to its misery of loneliness and utter 
desolation. 

In our own islands something of the same phenomena may be 
witnessed, but on a lesser scale and without the icy accompani- 
ment. The great estuary of the Severn, great that is for a little 
group of islands like ours, lies invitingly open to the inrush of the 
tidal wave from the Atlantic, and consequently the tributaries 
which pour their waters into this estuary feel the effect of that 
wave in a marked manner, notably the Wye and the Avon. The 
rise of the tide at Chepstow is as much as 50 feet, the highest 
known in these islands. But this great influx may easily be 
explained by a glance at the map. There is a point of land juts 
out just above Fortskewett which intercepts the rising flood and 
turns it into the narrow channel of the Wye. Fretted by thus 
being restricted, the foaming waters rise to the abnormal height 
above mentioned, while the Avon just opposite only gets a fairly 
normal rise and fall. 

The Solway, again, is noted for the impetuosity of the tides, 
and it is said that a well-mounted horseman on Solway sands, 
when the tide is turned on the flood, will have need of all his horse’s 
fleetness to escape drowning, so rapidly does the tidal wave come 
rushing in. But here the Isle of Man, being moored like some huge 
ship right in the fairway, does undoubtedly hinder the inrush of 
the tide, deflecting it on either hand and taking from it a great 
deal of its velocity. And this matter of sheltering, either by an 
island in the way or by some prominent headland breaking and 
deflecting the full force of the tidal wave, will be found to account 
for the immunity of all our more prosperous harbours on the west 
coast from abnormal variations in the height of their water-level. 
For such variations are fatal to regular trade, being so often dis- 
astrous in their effects upon shipping. 

On the east coast, of course, no such tidal troubles annoy. 
The whole mass of the British Isles intervenes to prevent the tidal 
wave rushing in straight from its ten-thousand mile sweep. It 
comes, of course, as it must do everywhere (almost), but it comes 
gently, regularly, and unless, as sometimes happens in the estuary 
of the Thames for instance, it is aided by an easterly gale, it never 
plays any pranks upon the shipping in the river or the householders 
along the banks. But it quietly raises the water-level and enables 
the largest ships to get up to their docks, whose gates are opened 
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punctually to tide time and closed again before the water has 
begun to fall, so that ships of the largest tonnage, safe behind those 
massive barriers, may lie afloat and discharge their cargoes. This 
utilisation of the tides by man for the docking of ships has been 
of very great influence in the history of navigation. For while 
the smaller vessels may lie aground without any serious harm to 
their fabric, it always means much inconvenience in the handling 
of their cargoes, and as the incidence of high water necessarily 
varies in time each day, there is the annoyance of the tide serving 
for handling the cargo in the middle of the night while the day 
has been wasted. But the larger vessels cannot be treated thus 
casually, and, moreover, to earn a dividend for their shareholders, 
must have dispatch, their daily working expenses being so high. 
Therefore, in a port like Cardiff for instance, with a great rise and 
fall of tide, docks are an absolute necessity. And it is most inter- 
esting to a thoughtful observer to see an entire fleet of mighty 
ships reposing in the deep waters of the docks there, while the work 
of loading them is going on with the utmost expedition, and at the 
same time the sea bed outside the dock gates is bare for miles, 
just a great expanse of mud and ooze. Then, at the appointed 
time, the sparkling flood comes gliding in. Gradually it obliterates 
all the uglinesses of the muddy flats with their stale smells, replacing 
these unpleasantnesses by a bright flood of clean sea water. The 
tide rises higher and higher, being carefully watched by those in 
charge of the docks until the smaller vessels begin to be ‘ locked’ 
out, for the basin of the dock is a lock which may be worked without 
losing much water from the area of the dock proper. And all 
the time the water outside is rising until the great gates may all 
be thrown open and the largest ships the dock will accommodate 
may enter and leave, steaming away serenely over what was only 
a few hours before a foul expanse of evil-smelling mud. This 
regular flooding of an almost level foreshore, with pure sea water 
a natural deodoriser and disinfectant, is by no means the least of 
the services that the tide renders to man, but as the subject 
impinges upon the function of the ocean as a health breeder for 
the whole world, I can do no more than make passing allusion to 
it here. 

The work of the navigator is, of course, immensely complicated 
by the tides upon a coast like ours, and this it is which renders 
local knowledge, such as is possessed by the pilot, invaluable, 
indispensable. The pilot must not only carry in his head a chart 
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of the coast, with the distances from point to point and the shape 
of the bottom, but he must know how the tides run in all weathers, 
how they are affected by the various winds, and the difference 
between their rates at the various times of the moon’s age. Now, 
this is knowledge which is only gained by experience, and although 
many valuable books have been written as aids to the mariner in 
respect of the tide work, it nevertheless remains true that nothing 
can give confidence in the correctness of the course being steered 
on a dark or a foggy night like a working experience of those silent 
movements of the water. Even with long experience there are 
some who never seem to be perfectly at ease with the tides, as may 
be seen if you care to watch the movements of the various coasting 
sailing-ships on a fine day. One man, by his almost uncanny 
knowledge of the streaks of the tide, and how to steer so as to get 
into them, will be observed to slip along past all his competitors, 
his course being to all appearance a most erratic one yet perfectly 
calculated to get the utmost advantage that the tide can give him ; 
while other men, who have never mastered more than the broad 
principles of tide work, even though their experience may be 
longer, must be content to come tailing along behind the knowing 
one. 

Of course there is also in certain places the additional com- 
plication of current mingling with tide and affecting it, and as the 
current is liable to be altered in force and direction by atmospheric 
conditions obtaining hundreds of miles away, this renders the 
work of the pilot more involved than ever. And nowhere in the 
world are there to be found more varieties and vagaries of tide 
than there are around these favoured islands of ours, the home of 
the greatest oversea carrying trade in the whole world. From the 
raging torrents of the Pentland Firth, of the Race of Portland, to 
the gentle tidal waters of the east coast, and the almost unimagin- 
able inrush of the flood found in the Severn and Solway, all the ways 
in which the moon’s influence upon the sea can affect the naviga- 
tion of waters near the land may be tested in Great Britain. But, 
as if to prove how dependent the tides are upon the configuration 
of the land, there is the striking lesson afforded by the great land- 
locked Mediterranean Sea, and more especially the Black Sea, 
really an offshoot of the former. The narrow entrance to the 
Middle sea from the Atlantic effectually precludes the rush of the 
vast tidal waves of the ocean in sufficient volume to cause such 
vicissitudes as occur elsewhere. Not that the Mediterranean is, 
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as it has so often been called, a tideless sea. On the contrary, the 
tide does make itself felt more or less all round the Mediterranean 
shores, attaining its maximum on the coast of Africa, about Tunis, 
of an amplitude of about 10 feet. On the average, however, the 
rise and fall is only about a foot or two. Still, the circulation of 
this great body of water is maintained by currents, both surface 
and lower, in some places attaining such a velocity that they have 
become a part of classic lore. We need only mention Scylla and 
Charybdis to awaken interest in the minds of every public-school 
boy, though this race of the Strait of Messina is not much accounted 
of by the navigator of to-day, and the Strait is crossed several 
times daily by a cumbrous ferry-boat bearing a railway train 
on its decks. 

Strong winds, of course, have their usual influence upon the 
tides, setting up quite rapid local currents and causing an abnormal 
raising of the water in certain places favourably situated for such 
manifestations. But, as far as the tidal influence of sun or moon is 
concerned, the great enclosed basins show, as might be expected, 
but little trace of it. They are affected undoubtedly; even those 
great inland seas of America, with their scores of thousands of square 
miles of fresh water, respond to the call of the moon and exhibit a 
tide, which, though almost imperceptible, may still be measured 
by inches. In like manner the Baltic, protected as it is from the 
inrush of the Atlantic tidal wave, first by the British Isles and then 
more closely by Denmark, shows little tidal variation. In fact, as 
far as the tides are concerned, it is the easiest navigated sea in the 
world. The maximum rise and fall scarcely ever exceeds a foot ; 
but here, as in the Mediterranean, the currents must be watched, 
especially during and after gales. 

Other almost tideless seas are the Red Sea and the Persian 
Gulf, and for the same reason, their almost landlocked condition. 
But the immense evaporation that takes place in these inland seas, 
owing to their geographical position, necessitates a continual 
influx of the ocean to supply their needs, and so there is a steady 
movement of current in both of them. But these movements are 
quite sluggish, for the cooler water of the Arabian Seas flowing in 
to supply the deficiency caused by the evaporation is met at the 
bottom, its natural place, by the heavy extra salt water, and the 
result is a constant struggle between the two, resulting in these 
two seas being the saltest in the world—as might be expected, 
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seeing how much evaporation takes place, leaving all the salt 
behind, and that no rain falls to redress the balance. 

An interesting question in the consideration of the rising of the 
great tidal waves naturally presents itself: do these swellings of 
ocean in their path round the world never come in contact with 
each other with the effect of neutralising their forces? This 
question has been carefully studied by acute investigators, and 
some very surprising results have been recorded. On the Irish 
coast, almost opposite to the Bristol Channel, where nearly, if not 
quite, the greatest vicissitudes of tide in Britain are experienced, 
there is an utter absence of rise and fall. The ebb and flow are felt 
along the coast, but the meeting of the tidal waves here produces 
an equilibrium, and on the shore the waters remain level. There 
is another area in the North Sea where the tidal waves meet and 
balance one another so nearly that only an oscillation of a couple 
of feet occurs. But the way in which the lines of coming and going 
tide curve and recurve in this part of the sea are so many and so 
confused that only the brain of a man entirely at home with the 
higher mathematics could keep the run of them. Another curious 
result of the meeting of tidal waves is found in some ports, notably 
in the roadstead of Havre, where the period of ‘slack water,’ as 
seamen term the period of rest, when the tide has reached its 
highest or its lowest point, and which is usually only a few minutes 
in duration, is prolonged to half the time of a normal ebb and flow, 
three hours. Of course, this prolongation of slack water, to the great 
benefit of all concerned, varies in different places, but it has a very 
marked effect upon the prosperity of any port thus favoured, if only 
those interested are sufficiently wide awake to take advantage of it. 

And now we come to one of the most extraordinary cases the 
world can afford of the way in which one tidal wave can neutralise 
another, one that causes the observer to stand and wonder at the 
amazing developments of the forces of Nature. It has before been 
noted how great openings like that of the Bay of Fundy, for instance, 
lying invitingly in the path of the incoming tidal wave, do lend 
themselves to abnormal risings of tide, and how perfectly natural 
it is that they should do so. Now in South Western America, wide 
open to the south-east, lies the great estuary of the La Plata River. 
It is 150 miles wide, and compared with it the opening of the 
Bay of Fundy is but a creek. They both face the same way— 
nothing obstructs the full ingress of the Atlantic tidal wave. Yet, 
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whereas, as we have seen in the Bay of Fundy the tide rise to the 
amazing height of 60 feet, in the estuary of the La Plata there 
is practically no tide at all! The effect that this marvellous tidal 
abnormality has upon the trade of the country is fully apparent 
by a glance at the statistics of shipping at Buenos Ayres, but the 
causes of it are less easy to seek. According to the most competent 
observers, this calling of a halt, as it were, in the great tidal move- 
ment, is the resultant of several opposing forces, but the chief of 
them is, as I have said before, the meeting of two oceanic tidal 
streams which neutralise one another. 

In places like this, and there are many, as might be expected 
from the intensely irregular outline presented to the inrush of the 
tidal wave in various parts of the world, the incidence of the winds 
plays a most important part in arranging irregular risings and fallings 
of the tide. Where the ebb and flow are fairly regular, as has been 
already observed, a strong wind will retard or accelerate a tide, 
but its effect is exceedingly limited. Where, however, the com- 
bating forces of the tidal waves prevent any regular ebb and flow 
taking place, the occurrence of a gale from almost any direction 
whatever is sufficient to turn the scale, and a temporary rush of 
water in the direction towards which the wind is blowing will be 
the result, generally causing the maximum of inconvenience to all 
concerned. 

But leaving for a while the actual facts of tidal incidence and 
its effect upon commerce, and ascending to speculation, it is always 
a matter for great wonder to seamen why they do not continually 
meet in the open ocean with the tidal waves raised by the moon in 
her regular revolution round the world. It is natural to suppose 
that the swell of water she raises towards her and draws after her 
will be of such a size as to cause grave inconvenience, if not actual 
danger, to vessels which meet it in its long course from continent 
to continent. Looking upon a conventional diagram showing the 
influence of the moon upon the ocean, it would appear as if the great 
mass of water raised by the attraction of our satellite must, on the 
open ocean at least, be sufficient to overwhelm any vessel it meets 
on its way. Yet nothing of the kind ever happens. It is true that 
occasionally huge knolls of water, travelling at a great rate, are 
met with far at sea, causing panic on board the vessels they meet 
with, but they seldom do much damage. It is equally true that 
these sudden swellings of waters are usually characterised as ‘ tidal 
waves,’ although investigation proves that they are nothing of the 
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sort, cannot be ; because, while the tidal waves are perfectly regular 
in their incidence, these great uprisings of ocean are abnormal, and 
are therefore undoubtedly due to some cosmic cause, such as a 
submarine earthquake or eruption of a deep sea volcano. Yet in 
certain lonely out-of-the-way isles of the sea, such as Ascension, 
St. Helena, and Tristan D’Acunha, there occurs at irregular intervals 
a sudden shoreward rush of the ocean, stupendous rolling hills of 
water which threaten to engulf the land. No one who has ever 
witnessed the occurrence of the ‘rollers,’ as they are somewhat 
feebly termed, can have any idea of their terror-striking aspect. 
They occur when the sea is fairly smooth, just furrowed by the 
usual winds, and there is apparently no reason to expect anything 
out of the common order of things. Then suddenly, without any 
warning, will appear in the offing a huge wave reaching from 
one side of the horizon-circle to the other, travelling shoreward at 
a tremendous rate of speed. Vessels at anchor lie right in its 
fateful path, and no seamanship may avail to enable them to avoid 
its awful impact. The few minutes intervening between its first 
appearance and the shock of its arrival seem like hours ; but they 
pass, it strikes, and the bay is filled with the débris of ships, the 
shore is a welter of boiling foam, and the people, gazing spell- 
bound with terror, breathe again as knowing the worst. Contrary 
to the usual rule of waves, the first of these rollers is generally the 
most severe. It is followed by three or four others, much dimi- 
nished, but the damage is done by the pioneer. Then the sea 
resumes its normal aspect, and the observers are left wondering 
why this great visitation has come, and what is the cause of it, 
while seamen call it a tidal wave. 

Well, since nothing is known of the origin of these manifesta- 
tions, perhaps one name is as good as another, only, if the tidal 
wave which rolls round the world twice in every twenty-four 
hours were always to manifest itself in such a fashion, it is safe 
to say that very little shipping business would be carried on. No, 
the work, the beneficent work done by the moon, and in lesser 
degree by the sun, in raising the waters of the ocean is managed 
in a much gentler fashion than that. Except under abnormal 
conditions such as have already been outlined the tide rises and falls. 
Just that. The words express exactly the gentle and unobtrusive 
way in which these great forces of Nature act for the comfort and 
convenience of mankind. But the terrible manifestation of the 
‘rollers’ has been observed and recorded in its most awful aspect 
VOL. XXI.—NO. 124, N.S. 33 
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during an earthquake or a volcanic eruption occurring near the 
shore. Then, as if to form the culmination of the terror on land 
and in the air, the sea first appears to recede, to rush seaward 
until the secrets of the depths are revealed, and scenes never 
before exposed to the light of day become visible. Great ships are 
left stranded, where a little while before they floated in several 
fathoms depth of water. Then suddenly the waters return in 
an immense wave, looking as if it would shut out the sky. I shall 
not give any of the estimated heights of these waves, confining 
myself to saying that in the nature of things they must be much 
higher than those raised by the wind in the most terrific gale, and 
their speed must also be much greater. For the conditions are 
quite different. It has been before noted that the drive or drag 
of the wind along a water surface produces, accelerates, or retards 
currents, but it never excites the surface to any great rate of speed ; 
while the furious waves have a very short range, doing hardly 
more, indeed, than rise and fall. ; 

In the shoreward rush of the earthquake wave or volcano wave, 
we have a sudden movement of the whole body of water of incal- 
culable force and tremendous velocity ; because, in the first case, 
there has been an upheaval of the sea-bed at its margin, and the 
waters have had perforce to roll backward, seaward, and pile 
themselves up in a heap as it were. But when the sea-bed subsides 
again, of course that mighty mass of water seeks its former level 
with all the vehemence that might be expected of it, rushing over 
the land to a height far beyond high-water mark, and completing 
the destruction begun by the earthquake. Practically the same 
effect is caused by the volcanic rending open of the earth’s crust 
beneath the sea; indeed, the effects are even more dire. For now, 
in addition to the displacement of a vast body of water owing to its 
having rushed down into the chasm just opened, that water has 
fallen into an incandescent abyss of enormous area, and most of 
it has been simultaneously converted into steam, thus liberating 
forces which threaten to rive the globe asunder. It is, indeed, 
highly probable that many earthquakes are caused in this way, 
apart altogether from the dreadful damage done by the mighty 
mass of displaced water rushing back upon the land, and over- 
whelming it, as does the breaking loose of a dammed-up reservoir 
drown the whole valley beneath. 

Probably, however, enough has been said upon this part of the 
subject, especially as we are at the close of the article, and it would 
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be entirely wrong to leave the reader with the terrible impression 
of the earthquake wave upon his mind. These incidental happen- 
ings are, of course, calamities of the highest order ; but they bear 
no closer relation to the altogether calm and beneficent action of 
the regular tides than does the hurricane bear to the gentle zephyr 
or the steady faithful trade wind. Drawn by the persistent suasion 
of our satellite, the sea performs, with beautiful regularity, its 
invaluable task of cleansing the shores, which, left without such 
ablutions or with only irregular visitations of the sparkling flood, 
would in a very large number of cases be entirely pestilential. It is 
one of the most important ministrations to earth of the benevolent 
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THE KING AND THE ANARCHIST, 


BY W. E. NORRIS. 


‘I HAVE already had the honour to point out,’ said the Prime 
Minister, in accents of ill-suppressed irritation, ‘that the informa- 
tion supplied to us by the Chief of the Police renders it most undesir- 
able for your Majesty to be present at the review to-morrow.’ 

‘And I have already told you,’ returned the King curtly, 
‘that I intend to hold the review, as arranged.’ 

The King was a tall, fine-looking man, something more than 
middle-aged, with a turned-up moustache and a short beard which 
were almost grey. Ordinarily his face wore an expression of placid 
good humour, but just now he was looking cross ; for he disliked 
argument, he disliked timidity, and he very particularly disliked 
the stout, aggressive, plebeian Prime Minister who stood facing 
him. 

‘The people will expect me to show myself to-morrow,’ he 
added presently. ‘I cannot disappoint them, nor can I allow it 
to be thought that I am afraid to ride through the streets of my 
own capital because the Chief of the Police has heard that there 
are Anarchists about. Let him take measures—any measures he 
likes.’ 

‘ Of course, sir,’ answered the Prime Minister, ‘ that will be done. 
All possible measures of protection are taken on every public 
occasion. What the Chief of the Police deplores—and I am entirely 
in accord with him—is that your Majesty’s habits are such as to 
make effectual protection almost impossible. I would respectfully 
suggest that, for the next few days at least, your Majesty should 
remain within the palace grounds.’ 

‘I shall do nothing of the sort,’ was his Majesty’s reply ; ‘my 
private movements concern me alone and are no affair of yours. 
You exceed your functions.’ 

The Prime Minister, a masterful personage who had but recently 
been raised to his high position, had rather large ideas of the 
functions belonging to it and very large ones indeed of his personal 
importance. 
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‘I consider,’ he pompously announced, ‘that I am answer- 
able to the nation for the safety of the Head of the State. I am 
compelled to say that, if my counsels are to be disregarded, it will 
become my duty to place my resignation in your Majesty’s hands.’ 

The King, rising with deliberation, towered above his adviser. 
‘If you ever address me in that tone again,’ said he quietly, ‘ your 
resignation will not only be accepted but required. Good morning.’ 

Now the King, unlike the Premier, was a man who always 
meant what he said, and the Constitution gave him full power to 
dismiss his Ministers. This one, therefore, bowed himself out of 
the royal presence with a sullen face, but with an inward resolution 
to be more careful for the future. For the very last thing that he 
wished or intended to do was to sacrifice the reward of many 
years’ indefatigable scrambling over other people’s heads. 

The King, on being left to himself, unlocked the drawer of his 
writing-table and took from it a letter which had reached him that 
morning. As a general rule he paid no heed to the unsigned com- 
munications, predicting speedy death for him, which found their 
way from time to time into his private correspondence ; but this 
dirty scrap of paper differed from its predecessors in that it not 
only warned him that an attempt would be made on his life the 
next day, but specified with some minuteness of detail the actual 
whereabouts of the man who had been appointed to do the deed. 
Whether the information were true or false, prudence seemed to 
dictate that it should at once be imparted to the police, and very 
angry the Prime Minister would have been had he known that so 
elementary a precaution had been omitted; but his Majesty was 
sick of precautions and sick of the police. He hated being watched 
and guarded ; he did not think it at all likely that anybody would 
assassinate him, and he was convinced that if his destiny was to 
perish in that way the police would be quite unable to avert it. 
What provoked him to a sort of impatient curiosity was that 
outrages such as that with which he was now menaced should 
continue to be perpetrated by men who must be assumed to be of 
sound mind and to have some definite object or other in view. 
Be this object what it might, they certainly had not attained it as 
yet by their murders, and it appeared to stand to reason that they 
never would. If only he could get hold of the silly fellows and 
talk quietly with them for half an hour! Then at least he might 
discover what they were driving at; might even, perhaps, per- 
suade them that they were wasting time and defeating their own 
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ends by killing men against whom no charge of tyranny or neglect 
of duty could fairly be brought. 

An idea occurred to him which caused his blue eyes to twinkle 
and his handsome, good-humoured countenance to expand into a 
smile. He was a very decent, well-conducted king, as kings go; 
but he had earned a certain notoriety by his escapades in years 
gone by, and even now that he was grey-headed, he retained some- 
thing of a schoolboy’s delight in doing forbidden or dangerous 
things. He thrust the missive into his pocket, and a few minutes 
later he left the palace on foot and unattended. 

Of course he was followed. He knew very well that the stringent 
orders which he had given on that subject were not obeyed, and 
that the two men on bicycles who passed him in the principal 
street of the city, then stopped to speak to one another and allowed 
him to get ahead, were detectives ; but he had thought of a way 
of baffling them. He made straight for the house of one of his 
personal friends, rang the bell, and was at once recognised by the 
hall-porter, who, with deep bows, regretted to say that the Duke, 
not having had any intimation of the honour of his Majesty’s visit, 
had gone out. 

This was just what the King had hoped for. He said he would 
step into the Duke’s study and write a note ; after which it was a 
simple enough matter to walk out of the open French window, 
cross the long gardens, and emerge upon an unfrequented byway 
which adjoined them. What remained to be done was not quite 
sosimple. The King knew his capital fairly well, but he had never 
yet made acquaintance with the remote suburb in which his would- 
be murderer was said to be domiciled, and for obvious reasons he 
did not want to have to ask his way if he could help it. He was 
not reduced to that necessity ; but the walk proved a good deal 
longer than he had anticipated, and when at length he reached the 
quarter of which he was in search he was a little out of breath. 
It was a squalid, sinister-looking quarter, built upon a hillside, 
densely populated in its lower section, but dying away into isolated 
houses and cottages as its steep streets approached the open country 
above. Not one of the sparse pedestrians in that upper region had 
turned to look at the King, who, for the rest, had raised his coat 
collar and opened his umbrella to protect himself alike from a 
shower and from recognition. He had the whole road to himself 
when he arrived at what he believed to be his destination. This 
was a dilapidated house, corresponding in every particular to the 
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description furnished by his anonymous informant, and it was 
certainly a piece of luck that he should have hit it off with so little 
difficulty. 

Now what was the best thing to do? There was no bell, nor, 
if there had been one, would it have been a wise proceeding to ring. 
His Majesty, after hesitating for a moment, turned the door-handle 
and stepped into a narrow passage, on one side of which was an 
absolutely empty room. Not a sign or sound of life could be 
detected ; yet the fact of the front door having been left unlocked 
seemed to point to the probability that there was somebody about 
the place; so the intruder decided to mount the bare wooden 
stairs, which creaked beneath his rather heavy tread. 

Possibly it was this presage of an approaching visitor that 
enabled the sallow, dark-eyed young man whom he found writing 
at a deal table in the first-floor room to receive him with a stare 
of quite unperturbed interrogation. 

‘Good day,’ said the King, removing his hat and turning down 
the collar of his coat. ‘ Perhaps I need not introduce myself; you 
probably know who I am.’ 

The young man gravely inclined his head in assent, but neither 
moved nor spoke. 

It was on the tip of the King’s tongue to say, ‘ Then, upon my 
word, I think you might stand up.’ Remembering, however, that 
a strict observance of etiquette was hardly to be expected of a 
revolutionist and a potential murderer, he laughed, advanced 
towards the table, and remarked : 

‘It is you, I presume, who purpose to put an end to me 
to-morrow ?’ 

‘That,’ replied the young man in aclear, quiet voice, ‘is my 
intention.’ 

He was not at all a bad-looking young man. His head, to be 
sure, might have been better shaped ; his forehead was too narrow 
and receded slightly, his ears were salient and his jaw projected. 
But the great brown eyes had no suggestion of truculence in them, 
while the mouth, full-lipped and drooping somewhat at the corners, 
wore an expression of gentle melancholy. A fanatic, perhaps ? 
In any case, the King, who loved courage, could not but admire 
his impassibility. There was a door behind his back, and beyond 
it might, of course, be armed confederates ; but even so he must 

surely have suspected that he was in a tight place, and that a 
posse of gendarmes was somewhere within call. 
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‘Well,’ remarked his Majesty, smiling, ‘ you are a cool fellow, 
at any rate.’ 

‘I can return the compliment,’ was the other’s serene rejoinder. 
‘I know you are alone, for I saw you from the window when you 
were still a long way off. Not that you are in any danger,’ he 
hastened to add ; ‘I also am alone.’ 

‘Perhaps,’ suggested the King, with a sudden sense of dis- 
appointment, ‘you yourself wrote the letter that brought me 
here 2” 

The young man shook his head. ‘I did not write to you; I 
only arrived in this place a few hours ago, after a long journey. 
Your having received a letter can only mean either that we have 
been betrayed or that the council is willing to cancel your execution 
—upon terms. I am not authorised to offer any; still I believe 
it is a fact that you can secure your personal safety by undertaking 
that we shall not be molested in this country.’ 

The King flushed. ‘In other words, I may purchase immunity 
by providing you with an asylum from which to plot the death of 
my neighbours. That is a gross insult—if it matters. But the 
letter said nothing about terms ; it only told me where to find you. 
Most likely one of your council is a traitor.’ 

“I can imagine nothing less likely,’ answered the young man, 
with a sigh; ‘still there is never any knowing. The truth is that 
you cannot trust anybody.’ 

‘Oh, you Anarchists are beginning to find that out, are you ? 
It is a cheering discovery which we kings make before we have 
reigned many years. The remedy is to depend upon nobody but 
yourself, to have as few secrets as possible and to act swiftly.’ 

‘Those are rules for rulers. We Anarchists, as our name 
implies, reject all rulers and all rule. So it comes about that we 
sometimes try to thwart one another.’ 

The young man sighed again, and the King observed : 

‘All the same, you appear to have been despatched on your 
present errand by somebody’s orders.’ 

‘Of course we must have leaders; they are a temporary 
necessity.’ 

‘ Everything is temporary. A day may come when monarchs 
will no longer be necessary ; but I suspect that it is still far off.’ 

‘On the contrary, it has arrived, and all nations are beginning 
to recognise that it has.’ 
‘Rubbish!’ returned the King. 
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He did not deem it advisable to turn his back upon his inter- 
locutor, but he had noticed that the room contained an additional 
rush-bottomed chair, which stood just behind him. Round the 
leg of this he hooked his foot and, drawing it up, seated himself 
upon it, with his elbows on the table. 

‘Now, my friend,’ he began, ‘I want to have a few words with 
you. The object of your society or brotherhood, or whatever you 
may choose to call it, is to do away with every form of government, 
is it not ?’ 

‘With every existing form of government.’ 

‘And suppose you succeed in accomplishing that—which you 
certainly never will—what substitute will you set up? Because 
somebody must conduct public affairs, you know.’ 

‘Perhaps there will not be so many public affairs to conduct 
when the solidarity of the human race is established. What is 
certain is that the whole world is sick. Wealth and ease and power 
belong to the very few; toil and misery and hunger are for the 
vast majority. We must deal with that disease as a surgeon deals 
with cancer. When the operation is over it will be time enough to 
prescribe a course of diet for the patient.’ 

“I grant you,’ said the King, ‘that this world is not Paradise ; 
but perhaps it was never meant to be. It is improving—slowly if 
you like—yet it does improve.’ 

‘In what respect ?’ 

“Well, the people are better fed, better housed, better repre- 
sented than they were fifty years ago.’ 

* Are they really any better off than they were a thousand years 
ago ?’ 

‘I should think there could be no doubt at all about that. As 
everybody knows, there are problems connected with the advance 
of civilisation ; but in spite of them, civilisation tends towards a 
wider diffusion of comfort. You, however, propose to put the 
clock back by abolishing civilisation.’ 

“Because it has palpably failed. To reproach us with having 
no constructive policy is like blaming a ploughman for sowing no 
seed. Our mission is to be destructive—to prepare the way for an 
entirely new order of things.’ 

‘And you think you will do that by a series of assassinations ? 
You cannot know much about human nature or you would under- 
stand that you could hardly hit upon a surer scheme for making 
monarchies popular. Besides, it is not as if twentieth-century 
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monarchs were despots. We are all constitutional rulers now— 
more or less constitutiondl—and it seems to me that, if you must 
needs fall foul of existing machinery, your quarrel should be with 
our responsible advisers rather than with us.’ 

‘Do not suppose that we forget them. There are Prime 
Ministers whose death has already been decreed and whose time 
will come.’ 

“You might,’ said the King pensively, ‘make a start with 
mine ; he is a very disagreeable person. Anyhow, you shall not 
kill me if I can help it.’ 

The young man neither smiled nor frowned. He had the air 
of being slightly bored by the conversation. 

‘TI do not know,’ he said presently, ‘ why you came here all by 
yourself. It was a foolhardy thing to do, and useless as well if 
you fancied, as perhaps you did, that you would get information 
from me.’ 

“You have been so good as to give me a little.’ 

‘I shall not give you much more. If you wish to know why I 
was sent here to put you to death, it was only because you are a 
King. I believe there is nothing, or very little, against you per- 
sonally, except that you spend far more upon luxuries than any 
one man has a right to spend. We consider you, upon the whole, 
one of the best of your class.’ 

‘I am greatly flattered by the good opinion that you and your 
friends entertain of me. I wish I could think of something polite 
to say in return ; but, frankly, it is not possible to feel any esteem 
for a gang of murderers.’ 

‘Murder is a mere word, and it is scarcely for you to proclaim 
the sanctity of human life. Kings are our enemies; so we kill 
them when and where we can. You act in the same way ; only 
you kill the people whom you choose to call your enemies in much 
larger numbers. You kill your own people too. Thousands, tens 
of thousands, perish in one battle ; yet you and your generals do 
not account yourselves murderers. Far from it, you claim to be 
heroes ; you cover your coats with medals and stars; you reward 
your accomplices with grants of money, which you extort from the 
people whom you have robbed of their fathers and brothers and 
sons ; you are not even ashamed to boast that your God is your 
accomplice, and after a victory you march in procession to one of 
your cathedrals to reward him with a Te Deum.’ 

‘My good man,’ said the King, ‘ you are talking sad nonsense.’ 
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‘So you say; but I cannot see why it is nonsense. Confess at 
least that it is true.’ 

‘It is certainly true that there have been wars ever since the 
beginning of history. I think there will always be wars; though 
Iam no more able to forecast the future than you are. For my own 
part, I have used, and shall use, every effort to maintain peace ; 
yet at any moment circumstances may justify and compel the 
sacrifice of many of my subjects’ lives. I should lament those 
circumstances as much as anybody ; but I should have to do my 
duty to the country if they arose.’ 

‘Precisely our own position. We have to do our duty to 
humanity, and we see clearly that kings must be exterminated. 
Therefore expect no pity from us. We should as little think of 
sparing you because you have done your duty according to your 
notions of it as you would of sparing one of us because we also do 
what we believe to be our duty.’ 

The King shrugged his shoulders. ‘That being so, I wonder 
why you do not try to kill me here and now. You will hardly get 
such another chance.’ 

For the first time a faint smile flickered about the young man’s 
mouth. ‘Since you came into the room,” he answered, ‘ you have 
not once taken your eyes off mine. I think, too, that there is a 
revolver in your pocket.’ 

The King laughingly withdrew his right hand from the pocket 
of his loose coat and displayed the weapon alluded to. ‘ You called 
me foolhardy just now,’ he remarked, ‘and that is what a good 
many people think me, I believe ; but I am not quite such a fool 
a3 to seek an interview with an Anarchist unarmed. Still, you 
may have a bomb about you for anything that I know to the 
contrary.’ 

“No; I have absolutely nothing to defend myself with except 
my hands, and although you are an old man——’ 

‘Oh, I am not so old as all that,’ interrupted the King, slightly 
nettled. Never before in his life had he been addressed with such 
blunt familiarity, and if it amused him it also annoyed him a little. 
‘At any rate,’ he went on, ‘I flatter myself that you would find 
me @ match for you, revolver or no revolver.’ 

‘That was what I was going to say. You have me at your 
mercy, and I think you had very much better shoot me.’ 

‘Thank you for your advice, sir; I daresay it is sound. But 
T am not an assassin.’ 
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‘Let me remind you that Iam. I shall undoubtedly carry out 
my instructions to-morrow, unless I am prevented.’ 

‘ You will undoubtedly be prevented.’ 

‘I wonder how! Suppose you run away as fast as you can 
and give the alarm, do you think the police will be here within a 
quarter of an hour, or that they will discover any trace of me if 
they are? Naturally, I am not going to tell you things which I 
have sworn not to reveal; but you may take it as certain that 
nothing short of my death or arrest can save you from execution.’ 

‘Dear me, what a bloodthirsty fellow you are!’ exclaimed the 
King, half laughing, half angered. ‘Do you mean to say that you 
won’t spare my life to-morrow in consideration of my giving you 
yours, which you acknowledge is at my mercy ?’” 

The other shook his head. ‘Impossible! As a man I rather 
like you; but that has nothing to do with it. I cannot be false to 
my oath and my convictions. Really you had better shoot me.’ 

The King stroked his beard in perplexity. To shoot even an 
avowed assassin in cold blood seemed to him inadmissible ; but, 
on the other hand, he did not in the least wish to be blown to bits. 
He ended by slowly raising his revolver and pointing it at his 
opposite neighbour. 

* After all,’ said he, ‘it is the chance of war. Since we cannot 
both live, I am fairly entitled to give myself the preference.’ 

There was a very slight nervous contraction of the young man’s 
features ; but he did not stir, and answered never a word. Fora 
full minute the two sat facing one another in dead silence ; then 
the King lowered his weapon, with a laugh, and cried : 

‘You stand fire splendidly! There seems to be no doubt that 
you are a malefactor and that you ought not to be at large ; but 
whatever else you may be, nobody can deny that you are a brave 
man.’ 

‘Perhaps,’ observed the Anarchist, ‘ you do not realise that I 
must soon be a dead man, happen what may. There are four things 
that may happen. You may shoot me, which is what I advise; 
you may let me go, and then I shall be put to death, either by the 

populace or by the public executioner, after to-morrow’s event ; 
I may refrain from bringing about that event, which would entail 
my being killed by my own people; or I may bungle it, and in 
that case I should kill myself. For the rest, it is a fact that I am 
no coward. We have that much in common, you and I, though 
I doubt whether we have anything else.’ 
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The King thought that that in itself was a good deal. He 
further thought, and tried to make this singularly unemotional 
young man recognise, that they were at one in honestly desiring 
to promote the welfare of the human race. It was a mere question 
of methods, and his were rational, whereas those advocated by 
Anarchists were demonstrably fantastic. He talked very well and 
very earnestly for some little time; phe offered his would-be 
murderer protection and honourable employment ; but all he met 
with in response was a succession of impatient gestures. 

‘You only make my task more difficult for me,’ the Anarchist 
complained. 

‘In all conscience, can I be expected to provide you with 
facilities ? ’ 

‘No; but you might imagine yourself in my place. What 
would you say to anyone who tried to bribe you into breaking your 
coronation oath ?’ 

‘But, my dear man,’ exclaimed the King, flinging his arms 
wide, ‘ what the devil is to be done? I simply can’t shoot you, 
I object to being blown up, and you refuse to drop this senseless 
atrocity. We are in an impasse out of which there is no possible 
escape !” 

As if in contradiction of this statement, there came on a sudden 
a volley of loud knocks at the outer door. 

‘The police, as I live!’ ejaculated the King. ‘The entire city 
doesn’t contain a hole or a corner in which those officious rascals 
wouldn’t contrive to nose me out!’ He pointed to the door 
behind his neighbour’s back. ‘If I were you,’ said he quickly, 
‘I should make a bolt for it.’ 

The suggestion was acted upon as soon as it was uttered. The 
Anarchist vanished, and then the trampling of heavy boots on the 
stairs was followed by the abrupt entrance of the Prefect of Police, 
backed by half a dozen stalwart subordinates. Profound was the 
stupefaction of these gentry on finding themselves face to face 
with their visibly incensed Sovereign. 

‘Well, sir,’ said the King, sternly addressing their leader, who 
stood bowing like an Oriental toy figure, ‘ what excuse have you 
to make for this intrusion? You are acquainted with the order 
that I am not to be followed when I walk out alone.’ 

The Prefect of Police humbly protested that he was incapable 
of violating anyroyal command. He had not come to that house 
in search of his Majesty—whom he certainly would never have 
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expected to encounter there—but in order to arrest a dangerous 
Anarchist who was known to be on the premises. 

‘Oh, is that all?’ asked the King, his brows clearing. ‘Only 
another mare’s-nest, eh ? Well, you can go away again. I pre- 
sume you will not suspect me of consorting with Anarchists.’ 

The Prefect hesitated. He had received very definite information, 
he pleaded, from a trustworthy source, and he was unable to believe 
that there was no ground for it. Might he very submissively venture 
to inquire what had brought his Majesty to so strange a place ? 

“No, sir,’ answered the King, frowning, ‘you may not. I am 
not responsible to you for my actions, although you are responsible 
to me for the manner in which you discharge the duties entrusted 
to you. They have not been performed with any excess of intelli- 
gence so far,’ he significantly added. 

This was rather hard upon a painstaking official who only 
desired to do his duty and who really did not see how, consistently 
with it, he could desert his Sovereign in what was probably a situa- 
tion of serious danger. He scratched his head, coughed, shifted 
from one foot to the other, and at length stammered out : 

“Your Majesty will forgive me; but—to leave your Majesty 
here—after the warning that we have had——’ 

The King burst into one of his good-humoured laughs. ‘ Well, 
well,’ said he, ‘ we won’t quarrel over it. There will be no question 
of leaving me here, for I shall walk away with you. You have some 
mounted men outside very likely? Send one of them to the 
palace to say that I require a carriage to meet me at the bottom 
of the hill. You want, of course, to search the premises. That 
I cannot allow. Not that there would be much chance of your 
discovering any infernal machines ; but you would cause annoy- 
ance to—in short, to persons whom I do not wish to be annoyed.’ 

At this the Prefect, somewhat relieved, permitted himself a 
discreet little smile. The King, who knew very well what he 
thought, was quite willing that he should think anything he pleased. 
Doubtless there would be whispers and chuckles in various quarters 
the next day; but his Majesty, conscious of personal popularity, 
had always held that he could afford to disregard that sort of 

thing, and perhaps he was right. 

Whether he had been right in so chivalrously assisting the 
Anarchist to escape arrest was another question. Reflecting upon 
it that night, he had to own to himself that he had at least been 
extremely imprudent. What he had done would, no doubt, have 
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compelled the gratitude and forbearance of any ordinary mortal ; 
but the young man with the mild, melancholy eyes was not an 
ordinary mortal, and had expressly intimated that he was imper- 
vious to such appeals, direct or indirect. However, it was now too 
late to repent of a possible error in judgment, and the King, who 
had never suffered from nervousness, slept as soundly as usual. 

On the following day, in accordance with anticipation, he went 
forth to review his troops, and the pageant, a brilliant and imposing 
one, passed off without any hitch or mishap. When all was over, 
he rode back towards the palace through the crowded streets pre- 
ceded by an escort of horse guards in flashing cuirasses and attended 
by a numerous staff. His subjects greeted him, as always, with 
loud acclamations, and indeed, as he advanced at a foot’s pace, 
upright, massive, blazing with decorations, smiling pleasantly and 
raising his hand at frequent intervals to his plumed helmet, he 
seemed to symbolise monarchy after a fashion very well adapted 
to arouse popular enthusiasm. But all the time his keen blue 
eyes were searching right and left from beneath lowered eyelids 
for a face of which he caught sight at last just where the throng 
was most dense—the pallid, resolute face of a young man, who 
unquestionably meant mischief. 

Without a moment’s hesitation the King dug in his spurs, and 
his spirited horse sprang forward, carrying him three clear lengths 
ahead of his staff. The characteristic thought in his mind was, 
‘If a bomb is coming, let it be for me alone!’ 

No bomb was thrown ; but there rang out the sharp crack of a 
pistol shot, followed instantly by a second report. Then the escort, 
wheeling about, closed round their Sovereign, the staff officers 
dashed up, the people broke through the lines of soldiers who were 
keeping the street, and for a few minutes there was a scene of wild 
confusion. The assassin’s first shot had not taken effect ; but he 
himself lay stone-dead on the pavement, having kept his word, 
which the King, as he looked down at the huddled corpse, called to 
mind—‘ I may bungle it, and in that case I shall kill myself.’ 


Late that evening the King, tired out and ineffably bored by 
an avalanche of congratulatory telegrams, every one of which he 
had been obliged to read and acknowledge, had withdrawn to his 
private rooms, when the Prefect of Police respectfully requested 
an audience. 

‘Well,’ his Majesty asked rather testily, as soon as that 
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functionary appeared, ‘what is it now? Have you got wind of 
any more Anarchists ? ’ 

The Prefect believed he might state with some confidence that 
the city was at present free from those pests in human form. He 
had, however, ascertained beyond a doubt that the miscreant 
whose infamous design had been foiled by Divine interposition 
came from that very suburban dwelling ‘in which we were so 
amazed to meet your Majesty yesterday.’ The police, he went on 
to say, had made a thorough investigation of the building, with 
the result that they had discovered in the front room an unfinished 
letter, written in cipher, and in the back room a couple of bombs. 

‘Oh, there were bombs, were there?’ said the King. And 
then, after reflecting for a moment, ‘I see!’ 

‘The villain himself,’ the Prefect continued, ‘has cheated the 
hangman ; but it would be of the greatest assistance to us in our 
efforts to trace his confederates if your Majesty would graciously 
deign to inform us—in strict confidence, of course—how or by whom 
you were enticed into that house.’ 

‘I don’t know so much about the man’s having been a villain 
and a miscreant,’ observed the King meditatively. ‘The bullet, I 
understand, was found imbedded in the wall of a house, thirty feet 
above the ground ; so it looks rather more as if he had intended 
to miss me than as if there had been any Divine interference with 
his aim. Well, I shall tell you nothing—except that if I had not 
gone to the house of which you speak you would probably at this 
moment have been offering sage counsels to my successor. That 
is, if you had been alive ; but bombs are nasty, scattering things. 
Now I desire to hear no more of this subject. It is a depressing 
one from every point of view, and the only lesson it teaches is what 
we knew already, that nobody’s life can be made safe by police 
protection. It is annoying for you, no doubt, to be so powerless ; 
but you are not alone there. I myself have no power worth men- 
tioning, and we must submit to annoyance in this imperfect world, 
which, after all, is not governed by us, but by unseen forces.’ 

‘It is exactly with those forces,’ said the Prefect eagerly, ‘ that 
I ask your Majesty’s permission to deal.’ 

‘I fear,’ replied the King, smiling, ‘ you might find them even 
more elusive than Anarchists. I was not thinking about the An- 
archists ; it would be rather a waste of time to think about them, 
for they are at least as impotent as youorI. Annoying, yes; I admit 
that they are annoying. Scarcely more so than the police, though.’ 
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A SPANISH SCHOOL-GIRL’S STORY. 


Introduction.—The following graphic account of the throwing of the bomb 
at the Spanish Royal Wedding is translated verbatim from a description given 
to the writer by a little girl of thirteen who was at No. 88 Calle Mayor. The 
narrative is the more telling from the simplicity of the diction. It will be noted 
that no grown person was in the balcony with the three little girls’ Had an 
adult been as close to the assassin as they were, suspicions could hardly fail 
to have been aroused, and the murderous attempt might have been frustrated. It 
will also be remarked that the children, on account of their tender years, were 
excused from the examination made during the afternoon by the Prince of the 
Asturias, Don Carlos, and thus it happens that no account of what the little 
seficrita witnessed has hitherto been published, even in Spain. It was by 
a mere chance that the translator of this article learnt that her young friend 
had been present. They did not meet until a month after the wedding, and 
meanwhile the child had been forbidden either to talk or write of what she had 
seen, partly on account of the severe shock to her own nerves, and partly from 
anxiety lest her mother, who lived at a distance from Madrid, should be alarmed 
at hearing by letter that her little girl had had such a frightful experience. 


I was the only girl in our college who had an invitation to see 
the procession from such a good position as the Calle Mayor, and 
I thought I was very lucky to get it. It was a friend of my mother’s 
who took me, and she told me she was to have a balcony in a flat 
which a friend of hers had rented for the day. When we got to 
the Calle Mayor, although it was only 7 a.m. we thought we should 
have to stay in the street, for there was such a crowd we felt as 
if we could never push through. But one after another made 
a little way for us, and then a nice kind soldier encouraged us and 
helped us, and at last we got to the door of No. 88. It was barri- 
caded with planks of wood, to prevent people getting into the 
house, and only had a little space left open at the bottom. So 
we had to go down on our hands and knees to get under the planks. 
If we had stayed there outside we should have been killed. The 
soldier who was so nice to us was killed. The bomb fell quite 
close to him, and that was where we had made up our minds to 
stand, if he had not helped us to get in. 

We had to go to the top of the house, and the flat was divided 
into four little rooms, each with its own balcony. The lady I was 
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with went into the end one that you see in the pictures, with her 
grown-up friends, and I went into the next with two other girls, 
both smaller than myself. There was no one else in the room with 
us. When we first went in one of the ladies in the end room was 
holding a bunch of flowers to throw when the King came, but her 
husband took it away from her, because it was forbidden to throw 
flowers. Wasn’t it lucky for her, or else they would have taken 
her to prison on account of throwing her flowers. 

We were very pleased with our place, for there was room for 
all three of us on the balcony, and as we had to wait a great many 
hours of course we looked at everything. Down below there was 
a dear little baby-boy, about four years old, beautifully dressed— 
such a darling! We never got tired of looking at him, and his 
mother was pretty too. On another balcony, exactly below 
ours, there were some gentlemen. They were very lively, and 
before the procession came one climbed up and sat with his legs 
dangling over—at least, so it seemed to us, but we didn’t notice 
him very much then, for we were all getting very excited and 
impatient to see the Queen. The next balcony to ours on the 
top floor had only one gentleman in it. We noticed him a great 
deal. First we thought it was so extremely odd of him to keep 
the whole balcony to himself, when the one beyond was full of ladies, 
and he could so easily have invited some of them to come to his 
room. Then, as we looked at him, expecting to see some of his 
friends arrive, we all noticed that he held his hands in a very funny 
way, always below the top of the balcony, and generally behind 
his back. But as the balcony was decorated, we could not see his 
hands, even when he had them in front of him. So we decided 
that he must have got a bunch of flowers to throw, in spite of the 
prohibition, and that he was afraid of having them seen. We had 
to wait a very long time, for we got there at seven and the pro- 
cession didn’t come till eleven or later, so we had plenty of time to 
look about, and as we thought he was a very odd person, we kept 
on noticing him. The ladies in the other balconies must have 
seen him too, of course, but they were all talking a great deal, 
so perhaps that was why he did not attract their attention as much 
as ours. We were laughing at him to ourselves about hiding 
his flowers so carefully and looking so funny with his hands always 
out of sight. 

At last the procession began to come by, and of course we 
forgot ali about the man in the next balcony. We didn’t know 
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who most of the people in the carriages were, but we saw the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, and the Queen Mother, and the mother 
of the bride, though we could hardly look at them, we were all 
thinking so much of the Queen. 

Then the shouting got louder and louder, and everybody was 
so gay and happy, and we were staring hard at the King and Queen, 
when it seemed to me something dark fell just alongside of me, 
and there was an awful noise, and all at once everything was hidden 
in clouds. 

I thought to myself, ‘It is the end of the world. God waited 
for the King to come, and this is the end of the world.’ 

I don’t know how long it was before I guessed what had really 
happened. Everything seemed quite silent for a long time. It 
was so strange to hear a great silence suddenly in the midst of 
all that shouting. Then I heard a mother cry out, ‘Mz hijo, mt 
hijo!’ (My son, my son!) and other cries of pain. And then the 
King called out very loud. I think he called first, ‘ Bring up the 
empty carriage’ (coche de respeto), but I am not sure now, for I 
also heard him say equally loud, ‘ We are not hurt,’ and I cannot 
remember which he said first, I only remember how clear and brave 
his voice sounded. 

Then the smoke cleared away, and I saw the King helping 
the Queen out of the carriage. She looked rather white and 
frightened, not very, and she was not crying or fainting; she was 
holding her dress up all in a heap, and two gentlemen were helping 
her to hold it, the train was so very long. I saw some spots of 
blood on it. I was told afterwards that was the blood of one of 
the grooms who was killed close to the steps of the carriage. I 
saw him lying dead by the steps in a heap. I just looked down 
as long as I could, for I did so want to see the new Queen, but I saw 
such dreadful sights that I could not stop at the balcony. I came 
inside and I was deadly sick. One of the little girls with me fainted, 
and the other had her face covered with blood from the broken 
glass in our windows. 

We were all very frightened, but in a minute or two we felt 
a little better, and we went back to the balcony again to look at 
the Queen. The King was giving orders to everybody, it seemed 
tome. I never saw anyone so brave as he was. When the Queen 

stepped down from the carriage he took her hands and presented 
her to the people, and I think it was then that he said, ‘ We are not 
hurt.’ I can’t remember that part clearly. 

34—2 
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Nobody came into our room for some time. I think we were 
forgotten. Some of the ladies fainted, and my friend was taken 
ill from the fright. I shall never forget what dreadful sights 
we saw when we looked out again. Nobody noticed at first that 
the assassin had disappeared from his balcony. He must have 
slipped downstairs and scrambled out under the planks at the 
street-door, and there were Civil Guards inside the door, so it seems 
strange he was not caught. But I think the Civil Guards had 
run out to help, and I don’t think anyone knew just at first exactly 
where the bomb fell from. Perhaps they did not even guess that 
it was thrown from a window till they saw all the poor people dead 
and wounded in the balconies of our house. 

The pretty baby-boy had his face all torn away, and that young 
man I told you of who had climbed up on the rails of his balcony 
just under ours, was hanging there quite dead, head downwards, 
And the soldier who helped us to get through the crowd was dead. 

We were all locked into the house a short time after the explosion. 
It was such a long, terrible day. We had nothing to eat. It was 
an unfurnished flat, and no one had expected to stay much after 
lunch time. But if there had been food we could not have eaten 
it, we felt so sick and ill. 

About four o’clock Don Carlos (the King’s widowed brother- 
in-law) came to the house to ask questions. All along the street 
we heard them shouting, ‘ Viva the brave Prince!’ The people 
were very pleased that he was not afraid of them. They are all 
very fond of Don Carlos. When I heard he was coming I felt 
frightened, and said, ‘I have never spoken to a prince! How 
ought I to answer his questions?’ But he never questioned 
us after all. He said we should be excused as we were so young. 

I forgot to tell you that as soon as the King called out, ‘We 
are not hurt’ there was such a roar of shouting that the cries 
and groans of those injured were drowned. They shouted ‘ Viva 
los Reyes!’ ‘Cowards! Cowards! Kill the assassins!’ and 
‘Long live the brave King!’ and altogether made a tremendous 
noise. Close to the carriage I saw some strange soldiers, and those 
were the English Lancers, somebody said afterwards, but I didn’t 
think about anything but the Queen at first. The King seemed to 
be trying to keep the crowd quiet—he was giving orders. Everybody 
crowded round, for they were afraid the Queen was hurt. They 
were quickly covering the faces of the dead with pocket-handker- 
chiefs when she got out of the carriage. I saw the coachman fall 
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off the box. He was not wounded, but I was told afterwards 
that he died from the shock. It was a dreadful sight—all those 
beautiful horses streaming with blood, and the poor grooms wounded 
or killed. 

It was nine o’clock at night before we were let out of the house. 
When I got back to school the mistresses knew what had happened 
to me almost before I began to speak. They told me afterwards 
that I looked ghastly, yellow-white. They let me just write a 
postcard to my mother to tell her I had seen the procession, but I 
did not tell her I had been in that house. Then they told me to go 
straight to bed. I hadn’t cried or screamed or done anything silly 
till then, but I felt that I couldn’t go to bed, and I began to scream 
out loud, I couldn’t help it. I found myself shivering with cold 
and shrieking, ‘I can’t stop alone. The dead soldiers are here ! 
I see them all round me!” 

So the mistresses sent one of my schoolfellows to sleep with 
me, and they told me not to talk of what I had seen. But I could 
not help thinking of it. I was three days in bed. I could not 
move nor eat nor sleep, and directly I shut my eyes I saw it all 
over again. The girls took it in turns to stay with me. I dream 
about it still very often. I shall never forget the King’s wedding. 

I did not tell any of my family that I was in the house with 
the assassin till I came home for my summer holidays. I knew 
my mother would be more frightened if she heard of it from a 
letter, so I waited till I could tell her myself. 

I wish someone besides us had noticed the funny way the 
assassin kept his hands behind him, but of course we never thought 
of there being anything wrong. We would have liked to throw 
flowers ourselves, and that was all we supposed he wanted to do. 
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Vicuy, at seven o’clock on a bright summer morning, when the 
little town is opening half-sleepy eyes upon the world, is, perhaps, 
more attractive than at any other moment of the day. It is the 
unfortunate speciality of the majority of villes @eaux to appear 
as structural banalities in the midst of beautiful scenery. For 
the most part mineral waters are to be found in the neighbourhood 
of a mountainous country, and suffering humanity in search of 
them creates much the same type of town all over Europe to 
minister to the needs of bathers and drinkers. Vichy is no excep- 
tion to this rule. It contains a vast number of hotels and boarding- 
houses, ranging from the stereotyped caravanserais of the rich to 
pensions adapted to the pockets of the poor. There is the inevitable 
Promenade, round which are grouped the equally inevitable 
Etablissement de Bains, Casino, Club, Theatre, Concert-room. The 
old town—for a town has existed here for centuries—has been 
elbowed practically out of existence by modern buildings and 
improvements, though Madame de Sévigné’s pavilion yet survives, 
whence that distinguished lady discoursed to Madame de Grignan 
on the virtue of the Vichy waters and the horrors of the douche. 
The prim and pretty park along the borders of the Allier is tho- 
roughly characteristic of the place ; a decorous, well-ordered garden, 
where Nature is kept up to a sense of her responsibilities and not 
allowed to run riot. But this morning we are to escape from 
daily dallyings in the park and the claims of Hopital or Grande 
Grille. The distant hills of Auvergne, which we have watched so 
often with envious eyes from the banks of the river, are our affair 
to-day. No longer are they to be dream hills guarding unexplored 
beauties in the south. They have beckoned long enough; now 
we answer to the call, and are to journey through them, unroman- 
tically it may be, but withal adequately in the car which annihilates 
distance. 

The haze of the early morning still lies low over the valley as 
we glide rapidly through the waking streets. The corntry people 
are already astir, Sunday morning though it be. In this land of 
France, for all its fairness, the pressure of life seems to rest with 
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a heavy hand on the peasant, and the Sabbath to him brings but 
an inadequate measure of relaxation. But save for the country 
folks we have the road very much to ourselves for the 150 kilo- 
metres which separate us from our goal, La Chaise-Dieu—the 
Throne of God—an ancient Benedictine church and monastery, 
far removed from the tourist track among the hills of the Auvergne. 
It is a magnificent road, too, all the way ; one worthy of the race 
on whom the mantle of the old Roman path-makers has assuredly 
descended, The Anglo-Saxon, whether of the Old World or the 
New, when journeying by motor abroad, soon realises how much 
he has to learn from the Latin in the building of walls and roads. 
Police traps and minions of the law with stop watches have no 
existence here, and there is a sense of keen exhilaration as one 
rushes smoothly and rapidly through the morning air along the 
perfectly constructed highway. Vichy is left behind, in a flash, 
and once we have gained the open country, among the vineyards, 
our car settles down into her stride, making but small account of 
the milestones she devours minute after minute in her progress 
south. For a time we follow the valley of the Allier where the 
river flows below among its pebble-beds, in winter a raging torrent, 
now an insignificant stream. To the right the forest of Randan 
stretches north and south along the horizon line, concealing the 
Comtesse de Paris’s chateau ; to the left we catch a brief glimpse 
of the castle of Bourbon Busset. A soft mist still hangs over the 
distant mountains, and it is only by straining the eyes that 
the great sentinel of the Puy-de-Dome can be perceived dimly 
in the far west, rising, as it were, above the woods of Randan. 

For many miles the road runs between an avenue of poplars, 
those strange, much-lopped trees immortalised by Hobbema, which 
impress the English visitor so curiously. The agricultural pros- 
perity of protected countries is a theme frequently enlarged upon 
with much eloquence by the Tariff Reformer. It may be per- 
mitted to suggest that if such abounding prosperity exists it hides 
itself with great skill from the gaze of the casual traveller. Even 
to-day one is too often reminded of Arthur Young’s exclamation 
over 100 years since, ‘the poor people seem poor indeed.’ This 
district is considered a well-to-do part of agricultural France, but 
the general impression left by it is one of poverty ; poverty, too, 
in the teeth of untiring industry and commendable self-respect. 
If La Bruyére’s famous and appalling description of the French 
peasant mercifully applies no longer, there remains nevertheless 
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much room for improvement as regards the standard of comfort 
and living. Through the Auvergne the scrupulous neatness of the 
women and children contrasts painfully with the wretched appear- 
ance of their homes. Tawdry clothes, cheap feathers, and pearl 
necklaces have no existence here. But the evidences of thrift 
emphasise the signs of a livelihood wrung with toil and difficulty 
from its surroundings. Everything is made to contribute ; nothing 
is wasted, nothing is overlooked. The smallest boughs of the 
most insignificant tree are carefully cut and stored for fuel. Hence 
the curiously truncated appearance of the timber at which one at 
first exclaims. After a time, however, one learns to feel a curious 
affection for these foreign trees so shorn of their boughs and 
their beauty. It is as though they, too, had been called upon 
to share in the toil and labours of sorrowing humanity, to enter 
in some intimate manner into the cramped lot of those who dwell 
beneath their shadow. They become, as it were, humanised and 
invested with a strange touch of pathos unknown to the proud 
monarchs of an English glade. Life, however, is full of compensa- 
tions, and the light-hearted Gaul maybe extracts more happiness 
from his poorer surroundings than the morose Saxon from his 
better circumstances. Along the road, as we pass by, we see 
many a little auberge at which Pierre and Paul sit laughing and 
talking over their sour bread and sourer wine. A fine upstanding 
race of men and women they seem too, these natives of Auvergne, 
with no signs of physical degeneration about themselves or their 
sturdy children. All over France the standard of physique would 
appear to be rising. Good friends of the Entente will welcome 
the fact with gladness. 

We leave Thiers to the left, hanging far above us on the mountain 
side, and now the character of the country has changed. The 
alluvial plains and ‘ petite culture’ of the Vichy district have given 
place to a mountainous country of heather and bracken and forest 
trees. Brown streams flow through the valleys with cool limpid 
pools in which many a trout must lurk. This part of the journey, 
in fact, recalls the dales of Cumberland or Derbyshire rather than 
a foreign land. The illusion of the home country is only broken 
now and again when we meet a cart drawn by the beautiful white 
oxen of this province, patient, meek creatures, for all their strength. 
Does any recollection haunt those melancholy brown eyes of dim, 
forgotten days in distant Egypt when such as they were worshipped 
as divinities, not bound to the sorry yoke of man’s toil and labour ? 
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Up and down we climb, but always more up than down, and as 
the car sweeps along, and the hills open and close, it is a panorama 
of ever-changing but ever-increasing beauty that we behold unfolded. 
As the hours slip by we begin to grow conscious that Central France 
is yielding place to Southern France. The character of the white- 
washed houses, with their high-pitched roofs, clinging together 
in little villages on the hillside, already recalis the shores of the 
Mediterranean and Northern Italy. The greater wildness and 
aridity of the soil, the pine-woods which are replacing the chestnuts 
and walnuts of the lower valleys, bespeak a hilly country and a hot 
sun. On and on we glide, first through Ambert, a sleepy old town 
which seems to have shrunk round a church too big now for its 
needs, then through Arlanc, still smaller and yet more sleepy, while 
the hills, which at Vichy appeared to bar our progress south, now 
have swept round and enfold us in their cup. But these Auvergne 
mountains have the friendly aspect of the Apennine, not the crush- 
ing visage of the Alp. They do not approach too near; they do 
not overwhelm the traveller with their height, as though grudging 
a view of the beauties of the land beyond. On the contrary, they 
lead him ever onwards by visions of far-stretching distance and 
vale and hill. 

At last we come to the foot of the great slope up which our 
car must climb over 3,000 feet to La Chaise-Dieu, and in truth 
the glory of the view as we mount is one which may well 
have tempted pious men of old to forget the pregnant warning 
‘neither in this mountain nor yet at Jerusalem,’ and to believe in 
all faith that here God’s habitation might be fixed throughout 
the ages. Through a forest of grand pine-trees, with wide-spread- 
ing boughs, dense and mysterious like the aisles of some Gothic 
cathedral, the road winds ever upward to the forgotten town and 
monastery above. Has this same forest stood here perchance for 
centuries, and did the long-dead builder from Provence, who 
raised the lofty columns of the neighbouring church, find inspiration 
among predecessors of the pines of to-day? These latter stand 
with boles strong and fair as though prepared to carry the very 
arch of heaven above them. On any weekday the axe of the 
woodman must ring through the forest, for long lines of fallen 
giants piled by the roadside show that industry is busy here with 
its desecrating though inevitable hand. But to-day absolute 
silence reigns among the woods, broken only by the aggressive 
snorting of our car, which appears to hurl the message of ‘ the old 
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order changeth’ as it passes through this unfrequented land. We 
do not see a head of game throughout the day’s journey. No 
brown-eyed rabbit sits, as assuredly he would sit at home, among 
the fir-cones, to scamper away at our approach. The very birds 
are silent, if birds indeed exist. Overhead, though, the sky is blue, 
and the pleasant aromatic scent of the pine-woods fills the air, 
causing us to draw deep breaths of satisfaction as we rush along 
through the Sabbath quiet. 

At last the solid grey pile of the monastery appears over the 
brow of the hill, and in a few more minutes we have reached our 
journey’s end ; the end at least for two of us, though fresh beauties 
in the seldom-explored valley of the Tarn await our more lucky 
companions. Like a pinnacle on the roof of France stands La 
Chaise-Dieu, dominating a view which can challenge comparison 
with prospects far more famous. To be hypercritical, from the 
eastern ridge of the hill up which we have climbed perhaps an 
even finer expanse of vale and mountain may be seen than from 
the western slope on which the town is situated. One might wish 
the original founder had elected that his monastery should face 
the rising rather than the setting sun. In whichever direction 
one turns, however, the view is of surprising beauty. The church 
and monastery crown the summit of the hill, the grey old town 
sliding half wearily below them into the valley beneath. Bounding 
the horizon still rise the Puy-de-Déme hills. The swift motor has 
whirled us from department to department at a speed undreamt 
of by those whose wanderings in this country are circumscribed 
by the dolce far niente progress of the omnibus train. But, in our 
rapid journey south, the range to the right has borne us company 
all the way as the Auvergne hills to the left. Now, as though torn 
from the flank of both, rises the great spur of rock which an age 
of simpler faith thought worthy to bear the name of the Creator’s 
Throne. 

Even under the sunshine of an August noon, La Chaise-Dieu 
has a stern as well as a desolate aspect. What must it be at this 
altitude when the winter winds sweep round the mountains or 
the snow-wreath descends over the cowering houses of the little 
town? Remote and inaccessible even at the commencement of 
the twentieth century, for nearly a thousand years a monastery has 
_ stood here. For centuries generations of men have worshipped in 

this place ; worshipped well or ill, with lofty enthusiasm or degraded 
fanaticism, but worshipped nevertheless with a certain spiritual 
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continuity before which our restless modernity halts in silent 
surprise. Vague, ill-defined emotions cling to any old building 
which has given expression to the religious aspirations of mankind. 
The shrine, the temple, the cathedral, mean more to the world 
than architectural relics of a past age. For religion has been 
bound up with crucial moments in the lives of generations after 
generations of men long dead and gone, and to feel no touch of 
kinship with the human record of the stones is to proclaim the lack 
of tears for things which touch the hearts of mortal men. 

A brief walk down the straggling main street brings us to the 
entrance of the cloisters. Church and monastery built for pur- 
poses of defence as well as of worship, the exterior of the granite 
pile with two short towers uncrowned by spires is eloquent of 
medieval grimness. The whole appearance of the west front, 
with its well-worn flight of forty steps leading up to the principal 
entrance, is stern and uncompromising. Here we have Gothic in 
unadorned strength, not the Gothic which veils its strength in 
beauty. No angels or saints smile at us from the stonework, no 
cunningly wrought foliage softens the harshness of the fagade. 
The fine west porch has been mutilated terribly—we learn, subse- 
quently, during the wars of religion—and one can only guess at 
the appearance it formerly presented. We hurry through the 
neglected galleries which once connected all the numerous buildings 
of this Benedictine stronghold. Pushing open a heavy door to 
the left, we find ourselves unexpectedly standing in the choir of the 
abbey itself. For a moment one is arrested by the size and vast- 
ness of this building, devoid of triforium or clerestory. The eye 
follows the great columns rising high into the air, there to spread 
out fanwise to support the roof. The beautiful apse at the east 
end formed by six lancet windows, the stone screen with carved 
Gothic arches dividing the church in two, the richly decorated 
choir stalls surmounted by priceless Flemish tapestries, it is alas ! 
not by these things that the attention is riveted finally. It is 
the all-pervading atmosphere of neglect and desolation which is the 
last and abiding impression left by La Chaise-Dieu. It seems 
incredible, monstrous, so fine a church could have been allowed 
to fall into this cruel condition of decay. ‘Quomodo sedet sola 
civitas!’ ‘ How doth the city sit solitary, that was full of people ! 
How has she become a widow that was great among nations .. . 
all her gates are desolate, her priests sigh, and she isin bitterness.’ 
Involuntarily the cry wrung from the Hebrew prophet centuries 
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ago rises to the mind as one stands in this fair but most neglected 
fane, and the bitter irony of its name strikes home. The great 
founder of the church lies near at hand. Well for him, perhaps, he 
cannot realise the indifference stamped to-day on every line of the 
building dear to him. No obscure abbot or pious layman laid the 
foundations of La Chaise-Dieu. Designed and commenced by one 
pope, finished by another, whatever evil days it may have fallen 
on in these latter times, the great church sprang originally from 
the ecclesiastical purple. One halts almost in astonishment before 
the recumbent effigy on a tomb which stands in the centre of the 
choir. It is hard to realise that any occupant of St. Peter’s 
throne, before whose word once the faithful trembled, should find 
a last resting-place in this Auvergne eyrie. But the triple tiara 
shows that one of the popes lies within the church of La Chaise- 
Dieu, and the black marble tomb, stripped of every effigy with 
which it was once decorated, in very truth holds the dust of 
Clement VI. The desecrated tomb of a desecrated church, in such 
sad guise does Pope Clement keep watch and ward over the work 
of his foundation till the riddles of time find their solution in 
eternity. 

Yet another incident brought home to us forcibly the changed 
conditions of the present day. In the choir, where once the long 
procession of Benedictine monks prayed and worshipped, we found 
a smiling rosy-cheeked nun with a few little girls gathered round 
a harmonium. Our unexpected entry from the cloister caused 
the party to pause, in evident hesitation and surprise. But, as we 
moved quietly down the church, the nun rallied her little flock, 
and the dilapidated harmonium emitting fitful chords, the children’s 
voices were raised in some little song of praise or prayer. Two or 
three old women presently joined the party and knelt by the side 
of the children. Alien we lookers-on might be, in race and in faith, 
but who could fail to be touched by the significance of the sight 
—this little knot of worshippers, hard by the tomb of the pope, 
struggling to keep alive the torch of what they held to be the truth ? 
A pathetic group indeed, but nevertheless the one human, the one 
redeeming sight which met our eyes that afternoon. Poor, humble, 
and feeble they might be, but at least they stood for what is left 
of faith, hope, and charity in La Chaise-Dieu. 

Of the monastery founded by St. Robert d’Aurillac in the 
eleventh century, only three priests out of the original three hundred 
remain to-day who minister to the attenuated congregation. The 
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church itself dates from the fourteenth century, but appears— 
especially, as already noted, at the west front—to have suffered 
more from the enmity of man than from the slow attacks of nature. 
Inside, against the west wall, stands another battered relic of former 
glory, an organ with pipes all twisted and broken, a daughter of 
music which has indeed been brought low. The beautiful case 
and singing galleries, carved elaborately in Renaissance style, are 
claimed as a triumph of Coysevox, a French sculptor of the seven- 
teenth century. The Caryatides and puéti and garlands of flowers, 
the pagan joyfulness of the spirit they breathe, stand out with 
poignant contrast against the squalor of their present surroundings. 
Each way we turn and look, whether in church, cloister, or mon- 
astery, it is only to find the same story repeated. The inevitable 
sacristan, last and most difficult inmate to dislodge from any such 
place as this, has appeared upon the scene by this time, and is 
pouring forth the monotonous stream of information peculiar to 
his kind. He leads us to the sacristy, where the few remaining 
treasures of the monastery are preserved. Vestments are unfolded 
for our inspection, as beautiful and as decayed as all the rest of 
this sad building. Copes of faded Cordova leather lie side by side 
with tarnished, but once costly, embroideries. One of them at 
least links this remote Auvergne hill city with the stirring events 
of history. Cardinal de Rohan, when the scandal of the diamond 
necklace was shaking Marie Antoinette’s throne to its foundation, 
during several months found refuge from the storm gathering 
round his own head at La Chaise-Dieu. His cope still remains 
in the sacristy of the church. Some fine wood panelling is also 
preserved, said to have been brought from his dining-room. Far 
removed, however, La Chaise-Dieu seems to-day from the main 
current of history or intrigue. The stream of events has flowed 
elsewhere, and, so it would seem, little care priests or people to-day 
what may be the ultimate fate of the building. 

We pass through a neglected courtyard, choked with weeds and 
rubbish, where a line of beautiful cloisters seem to utter a silent 
protest against the neglect of their surroundings. It is sad to think 
that the authorities of the district can contemplate with such 
complete indifference the decay of what at least has claims on their 
attention as a fine and historic monument. The sacristan, when 
questioned on the subject, answers with a shrug. The State, he 
says, is responsible nowadays for the upkeep of the building, 
‘ et ’Etat ne s’en occupe pas beaucoup, vous savez.’, And the people 
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of the town, or the clergy? The monastery is practically closed, 
and as for the people, ‘on est trés pauvre ici.” Nomoney therefore 
is forthcoming for repairs, and the half-dozen learned societies in 
England, which would be protesting under similar circumstances 
in the columns of the Times, apparently have no existence here, 
One last look and we turn away, for in truth the temptation to 
linger is not great. Despite the warmth and brightness of the 
day, the whole atmosphere of the place is sad and depressing. It 
is as though the old church had no heart left to rejoice in the sun- 
shine—as though the gloom of autumn or winter were better 
attuned to its spirit. It all seems pitiful enough, and one must 
travel perhaps a long way up the stream of history to reach the 
source of the trouble. When the bigotry of that French monarch, 
misnamed the Great, and the vicarious morality of his still more 
bigoted mistress, robbed France of religious liberty, they set in 
motion a chain of events, the ultimate evil consequences of which 
are written on the mouldering walls of such buildings as La Chaise- 
Dieu. Louis XIV., Madame de Maintenon, the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes—truly, though the mills of God grind slowly, they 
grind exceeding small. 

It is impossible not to look upon this crumbling Auvergne 
church save as an unhappy symbol of the strife at present raging 
between Church and State in France. Foreigners naturally should 
refrain from passing judgment on a quarrel concerned with differ- 
ences springing from a point of view of which they have little 
experience. But, without entering into the merits of the dispute, 
it is difficult to travel in rural France to-day without realising that 
religion in its wider and best sense would appear to be in a very 
parlous state. The aspect of the village churches throughout 
the country speaks of nothing but neglect and indifference. Still 
further, during our journey of over 100 miles this Sunday morning, 
not once did we see man, woman, or child who would appear to be 
bound to or returning from a place of worship. When one reflects 
that a traveller similarly situated in England would have encountered 
in every village scores of persons en route for church or chapel, the 
contrast was astonishing and disturbing. Grateful we of the older 
establishment should be for the spirit of Mount Sion or Little 
Bethel, thanks to which the diverse spiritual aspirations of mankind 
may be satisfied, unhampered by the claims of a cramping uni- 
formity. The faith which springs from freedom, which fears nothing, 
and is prepared, if necessary, to question everything—such a faith 
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alone can stand the ultimate shocks of time and change. We 
English have learnt but slowly the homely lesson of ‘live and let 
live’ in such matters ; other nations lag far behind us in an appre- 
hension of the fact. What matter diversity of faith and ceremony, 
so long as the spirit from which alone truth and life proceed is 
kept alive? But to those who feel that, however secondary and 
unimportant the question of forms, spiritual atrophy in a nation 
must result inevitably in grave moral and social evils, there is 
much to give anxious pause in France to-day. 

The controversy excited by the Education Act in England 
at least has the merit of proving an almost universal pre-occupa- 
tion with the first principles of religion. If Church and Chapel 
alike are open to the charge of showing much unnecessary bitter- 
ness in their discussion of the problem, both may plead the ex- 
tenuating circumstances of a great sincerity and a desire, from 
however widely different a standpoint, to further the true spiritual 
welfare of the land. In France unfortunately religious strife 
assumes a purely iconoclastic aspect. The nation, impatient of 
abuses, has arraigned not only ecclesiasticism but religion in its 
widest sense, and the elements of construction would appear to be 
lacking in the judgment passed. 

The more intelligent even of the peasants appear to have no 
illusions left on the subject, but discuss their priests with 
frank cynicism. In matters religious, it is as though the people 
had dethroned their monarch and can find no other ruler. The 
principles of the Reformed Churches have little influence with 
the nation at large. They are alien to the temperament of the 
large majority of the people. By race and character the latter 
are sons of Rome, but to-day she fails to command their 
allegiance, and the trouble is that they know no other mistress. 
Naturally they cannot adapt themselves to the ecclesiastical 
point of view familiar to the citizens of countries in which the 
Reformation won the day. Authority in full conflict with 
agnosticism, in a land devoid of that wholesome buffer of free 
religious institutions which Protestantism brings in its train; 
authority which recognises no via media reconciling both faith and 
science—unhappy is the country which finds itself involved in such 
a struggle. A whole nation in religious rebellion, and a nation, 
whatever the outcome, less happily situated than our own to deal 
with the situation, seeing that men must be disciplined as slowly 
and laboriously in the uses of religious liberty as of civil freedom— 
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one can only feel there has been terrible mismanagement some- 
where to provoke such a struggle, and to drive half France, with 
its back against the wall, in this attitude of passionate revolt. 
The outlook is not hopeful. People released from ecclesiastical 
leading-strings, and unaccustomed to stand alone, are apt to plunge 
somewhat wildly before they learn the novel uses of freedom, 
France, however, foremost among the nations, has the genius of 
recuperation. What she has proved time over and again politically 
it may be her good fortune to prove ecclesiastically. Monsieur 
Paul Sabatier has written hopefully of late as to signs pointing 
to the growth of a new and liberal Catholicism among the youth 
of France. If this acute and sympathetic observer should prove 
correct in his surmise, salvation may lie for the country along the 
lines he has indicated. May they dawn for her yet, those happier 
days of peace and reconciliation when her churches no longer stand 
as symbols of strife to be looked upon as such with hostile and 
indifferent eyes. May all that is best in the faith of ages past 
merge with what is strong and wholesome in the present, so that 
generations to come will cherish with better understanding the 
venerable fabrics, bearing witness to their national inheritance and 
to the common ideal of Christendom. 

And it may be in such a future that the old Abbey Church of 
La Chaise-Dieu will verily fulfil its name, throned not only on the 
summit of the mountain, but in the hearts of the people. 


VioLtet R. MARKHAM. 
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Nor until Private Daniel Wareham (late of the 9th Royal Lancers) 
fell accidentally headlong, horse and accoutrements, thirty-six feet 
down 2 well, on that memorable November day in 1857 when Sir 
Colin Campbell crushed the Gwalior Contingent at Cawnpore, 
does he appear to have awakened to the fact that he possessed 
the gift of song. He himself puts the date of his minstrel birth 
somewhere about his twenty-third year, and, since he enlisted in 
Charles Street, Haymarket (after the usual slight family disagree- 
ment) on his nineteenth birthday, February 22, 1854, it seems to 
me clear that his terrific tumble down the disused native well, while 
charging with his old regiment across the Calpee road in front of 
Cawnpore, must, besides dislocating his bones, have had much to 
do with the release of the hitherto dormant poetic faculty. At any 
rate, before that date, not a line of verse had he ever written. 

Not even of love: which in a soldier and a man, and an Irishman 
from Cork at that, appears scarcely credible. More inexplicable 
still, the old warrior asserts, and with emphasis, that never in all 
his life was he even in love, much less driven to commemorate the 
passion. Women he has always admired, always liked to be in the 
company of ; above all, has always respected. But loved, never. 
‘No, sir,’ he declares, ‘ there’s not a woman who could ever come 
and tap me on the shoulder’ ; a very proper condition precedent, 
it seems to me, to the more official starting of an action for breach. 
Small wonder, therefore, that the strings of Private Dan’s lyre 
are somewhat limited, devoted for the most part to the chanting 
of such public ceremonials as during the course of a long and 
varied career he has happened fortunately to be present at. And 
of such songs I suspect Private Daniel Wareham to be infinitely 
prouder than of the distinguished part he and his old regiment 
once played in chasing the Sepoy. All through the stamping 
out of the Mutiny, from May 1857 to the end of 1858, he was in 
more than eighty fights, and if he had clasps to his medal for all, 
would have them, he says, ‘down to my feet.’ But it is difficult 
to get him to talk of them, whereas he will perch his glasses on his 
soldierly old nose and read you the verses at length with infinite 
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gusto. In declamation and ‘such like,’ he declares himself hard to 
beat; nulli secundus, in fact. 

Nor even now, in the maimed and restricted life he lives to-day 
at Chelsea, are subjects for composition wanting. No later than 
July of last year, for instance, were the veterans of the Royal 
Hospital bidden to his Majesty’s presence, and, excusably enough, 
if only to rhyme with the rendezvous, Private Dan sings : 


I’m inspired to relate, with pleasure, not malice, 
Our Royal King’s invitation to Buckingham Palace. 


Nor are her Majesty the Queen and the foreign visitors overlooked : 


And then came our Queen, with sympathetic emotion, 
Beaming with smiles and the purest devotion. 

Then two Blood Royals followed, I think the name Marka; 
I was wrong: t’was the Duke and the Duchess of Sparta. 


With appropriate subdued gesture, dramatically sinking his voice 
to the proper awful Court level, the poet-warrior continues : 

When the King approached he my person did scan, 

And smiling so kindly ‘ You are a Cavalry Man.’ 


‘Yes, your Majesty ; I belonged to the 9th Royal Lancers, 
In India unrivalled as the most charming of dancers.’ 


And then came our Queen; she said, ‘ You look well ;’ 

I gracefully bowed, I am happy to tell. 

Then in a foreign language she spoke, which gave me a wrench; 
By the cut of my moustache she thought I was French. 


And Private Wareham pauses and looks at me, to see if I, too, 
either note the resemblance, or sufficiently admire the neat and 
unexpected turn of the couplet. Indeed, it is a mistake of nation- 
ality anyone, not only a blood royal, might easily make ; for with 
his carefully pointed white moustache and trim chin-tuft, the poet 
might well be taken for an Invalide of the Crimea. But what in 
that case he should be doing in the Royal Hospital, Chelsea, it is 
hard, even in these smooth days of the entente plus que cordiale, to 
guess. 

How his verses come to him, Private Wareham, as he sinks 
back wearied and gratified with their recitation, finds it impossible 
to explain. They do come, however, and in a sort of flash, and he 
writes them straight off, and that’s all he knows about it. Take, 
for example, the poem which now lies before me, in the pathetic 
rather than in the commemorative mode ; written in red ink, in the 
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author’s own hand, and by him appropriately headed An Evening’s 
Fond Recoliction. 

He was sitting in his ward at the Hospital, alone and none too 
cheerful, thinking over the past, over old times in Ireland and 
India, and the many years he spent in Australia, in New Zealand 
and California, when (his soldiering days over), after some few years’ 
service with the gold escort, he was spéculating in the fairy scrip 
of the mines ; sometimes doing well and making money, and more 
often losing it ; until having lost it all he found himself in Dublin— 
ten years ago that was—and wrote off to Lord Roberts, reminding 
him of Delhi and Lucknow, so that in fifteen days (such is the 
power of influence) he found himself safe at last in the haven of 
the Hospital; he was thinking of all these things, I say, and doubtless 
many more even yet more dolorous, when the unsolicited verses 
rose in him and in ten minutes there they were, down on the paper 
in red ink, as an old soldier’s should be, just as I now see and can 
read them for myself. All round him were the other old men, 
sitting about in the long dim ward ; some dozing, and some thinking 
—‘of just nothing at all,’ as they will mostly tell one. ‘Just 
thinking’—and some talking of their old regiments, and some 
lying on their bunks, staring up at the ceiling, direfully resenting 
their age and weariness and infirmities, and some withdrawn 
behind their little curtains, solitary (as they seem so often best 
pleased to be) with their memories ; and to him, alone and silent, 
lonely and miserable—‘ for ye can’t smoke in the ward,’ and even 
if he could, belike his allowance of an ounce a week was exhausted, 
and he’d no money to buy more—lo! to him, Private Daniel 
Wareham, late of the 9th Royal Lancers, the verses came and 
even in the writing of them down he finds himself refreshed and 
consoled, calmed and reconciled. 

So it is that poetry, even though it rises not to the height of 
present-day Laureateship (to put it no higher), may be to the 
weary and war-worn its own exceeding great reward. 

Anyone, the old soldier seems to think, might have fought 
his way unscathed through the Mutiny, might have been in direct 
peril of his life some eighty-five times, might have starved and 


charged and given an infinite number of points and cuts three at 


the flying Pandy and the oncoming yelling Sowar, but how many 
of ’em could ever write a line of verse ?—to say nothing of a 
whole long poem on the Coronation as viewed from the Pensioners’ 


stand on Constitution Hill. With trembling hands the old man 
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shows me his Gracious Majesty’s kindly acknowledgment of Mr, 
D. Wareham’s original verses, wherein is recorded the pleasure he 
found in perusing them. If it were a patent of nobility for his 
services in India, I can see it would give the ex-Lancer no keener 
satisfaction than this much-thumbed, dry, official communication 
from the Keeper of the Privy Purse. 

Still that there was a mutiny in Bengal, that once the Empire 
was in dire peril and he helped to save it, Private Wareham is 
ready enough—being an unprejudiced, fair-minded man—to admit, 
and if I please and care to hear (instead of more of his poetry) he 
will do his best to tell me: always with the reservation that there 
was nothing much in it, and that he was only once hit on the chin 
with a grape-shot, in front of Delhi. As for falling headlong down 
the well, though it was the most remarkable escape man ever had, 
he scarcely counts it among the ordinary incidents of war. 

So, then, it was at Umballa that one May morning in ’57 Sir 
Hope Grant, their colonel (brother of Sir Francis, afterwards 
President of the Academy, and a right good soldier), came tearing 
down to the cavalry lines and shouted to the gallant 9th to turn out 
at once, for that the Sepoys had risen and were murdering the 
women and children. They waited only for the 75th Highlanders 
and Ist Bengal Fusiliers (dear to Lord Lake as the ‘ Dirty-shirts ’) 
to join them from their summer quarters in the hills, and on about 
May 20 started for Delhi, the whole force of perhaps 2,000 men 
under the orders of General Anson, Commander-in-Chief in India. 
At Kurnaul, on the 26th, Anson was taken ill of cholera, and in 
four hours was dead, and thereupon the command devolved on Sir 
Henry Barnard, formerly Chief of the Staff in the Crimea, and only 
just landed in the country. On they pushed to Delhi, and on 
June 7, for the first time since the outbreak, the Sepoys and the 
British met in action, at Badli-ka-Serai, some four miles from the 
city. It was one of the sternest fights of the whole Mutiny, but 
neither Highlanders nor Lancers were to be denied ; for the 75th 
carried the rebel guns, while the cavalry worked round on their 
left flank, and when the Sepoys bolted (as the Asiatic always will, 
if you show signs of getting behind him) chased them right up to 
the city walls. 

Of the toughness of the job so successfully accomplished, 
Private Wareham can give us some idea when he incidentally 
mentions he was seventeen hours in the saddle, riding a Bombay 
arab, dismounting neither for food nor drink. To be sure he had 
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drink with him, rum in a soda-water bottle in his holster-pipe ; 
for the which a drouthy 75th Highlander came running to offer 
him a handful of gold mohurs and rupees. Donald’s haversack 
was full of them, spoil doubtless from the Serai. It says much for 
Private Wareham’s contempt of gold, and more perhaps for his 
exhaustion and thirst, that the offer was by no means entertained. 
Though the battle lasted so long, and the fire was so hot, he had 
only his lance injured, broken by a musket-ball. Even now he 
refers to it regretfully, for when Sepoys are on the run the lance is 
one of the handiest of weapons. It was with the sword only, 
therefore, that he helped to execute the flying matchlock men. 
Of the number he disposed of he can give me no idea. ‘ Aw, sir,’ 
he says, ‘ when the blood’s up, ye don’t keep no count.’ 

That same evening they were on the famous Ridge, and there 
they remained till September 20, when, after six days’ terrific street 
fighting, Delhi at last fell, and the first of Private Wareham’s clasps 
was won. To the winning of that alone there went some four-and- 
thirty hard fights, to say nothing of days and nights of sleepless 
watchfulness when the bugle would call them to the saddle on 
numberless false alarms. Doubtless the severest of their trials, 
perhaps the severest British cavalry has ever been called on to 
suffer, was on September 14, the first day of the assault, when for 
more than two hours, sitting grimly in their saddles, they had to 
bear a sleet of fire well nigh as destructive as in the Balaclava 
charge. They could not go forward, for that would bring them 
also under the fire from the walls ; they would not go back, for that 
would uncover the camp behind the Ridge. ‘The slaughter was 
great,’ says the famous Hodson in his diary. ‘ Lamb’s troop lost 
twenty-seven men out of forty-eight, and nineteen horses, and the 
whole cavalry suffered in the same proportion.’ ‘Yet Hodson,’ 
writes an officer who was present, ‘ sat like a man carved in stone, 
apparently as unconcerned as the sentries at the Horse Guards.’ 
As for the gallant 9th, when Sir Hope Grant praised them for their 
cool steadiness, the men answered from the ranks they were ready 
to stand as long as he chose. Then it was that Private Wareham 
was struck by a grape-shot, of which the dim cicatrix is still visible 
alongside the trim white chin-tuft. 

Delhi won, and the old King captured, and the three princes 
shot by Hodson’s own hand, whose bodies Private Wareham him- 
self saw lying, after their rather too summary execution, in front 
of the Kotwallee—‘ not exactly boys,’ he says, ‘more striplings "— 
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the 9th joined Colonel Greathed’s movable column of two thousand 
men to clear the Gangetic Doab, and while with him, on October 10, 
at Agra, nearly met with disaster through surprise. 

It was early in the morning, when the officers had gone to the 
Fort to breakfast, and the tents were being pitched, that there came 
to the quarter-guard three native minstrels. One played the tom- 
tom, and one a reed pipe, while the third nasally chanted the 
valour and virtues of the all-conquering Sahibs. And to them 
listening in condescension, as an agreeable interlude from the 
even harsher tones of war, Sergeant Crews, while hammering in a 
tent-peg, found himself and his comrades of the quarter-guard 
swiftly attacked. Instantly he was killed with the slash of a 
tulwar, and others of the guard wounded ; and though the men 
at once ran up and despatched the treacherous minstrels, the 
whole camp was thrown into confusion; for immediately, from 
the shelter of a neighbouring tope of trees, there opened on them 
the heavy fire of six concealed guns. There was nothing for it but 
to fetch the officers from their breakfast, and attack the tope, and 
carry the guns ; but the fun of it was, says Private Wareham, that 
when the rebel Sowars charged the 9th, they did it under complete 
misapprehension of that famous regiment’s identity. On them the 
Sowars came, yelling their usual ‘death and victory,’ until close 
enough to recognise with whom they really had to deal, and when 
they saw it was the ‘ Delhi Lancers,’ a sobriquet by that time 
fairly and honourably won, the shrill defiant notes of victory and 
death began to falter, to die away, and finally collapse into a wail 
of wrath and despair. Too late, however, to spoil revenge, for a 
lance was through every man of the rebel Sowars’ front rank, and 
through many of their backs as they turned and fled. Interro- 
gated as to how one sticks a man with a lance and yet has the 
weapon ready for another without losing it, Private Wareham 
shows me how, with a sweep of the arm and drop of the lance’s 
point, the body of the opposer is cast behind him and the weapon 
raised again ready for the next. But so paltry was the fight 
shown, once the Sowars were assured of their unfortunate mistake, 
that the whole affair, or at any rate the latter part of it, was, says 
Private Wareham, ‘like nothing but pig-sticking.’ Nor did he 
much care for it, with men and not pigs for the quarry, being 
soldier and not a sporting butcher. 

With the fall of Delhi, the back of the Sepoy outbreak was 
broken—‘ the restoration of British rule in the East,’ writes Hodson 
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in his diary, ‘ dates from September 20, 1857 ’—yet was there still 
much hard work to be done ; above all, there was Lucknow to be 
relieved, and on November 9 Sir Colin Campbell set out from 
Cawnpore to relieve it, and with him and his little army of under 
five thousand men went Private Wareham and the 9th. ‘The 
9th Lancers,’ says an eye-witness, ‘ with their gallant bearing, their 
flagless lances, and their lean but hardy horses, looked the perfec- 
tion of regular cavalry on active service.’ Not that there was 
much for them to do in the Homeric fighting that followed ; scarcely 
anything, in fact, but to win the second of their clasps, when on 
November 25 Lucknow was finally relieved, and the beleaguered 
garrison, among them six hundred women and children and more 
than a thousand sick and wounded men, trooped painfully out. 
‘They were in a deplorable condition,’ says the shocked Private 
Wareham. ‘Why, they’d no tobacco!’ Four miles long was the 
procession of women and wounded Sir Colin had safely to convoy 
back to Cawnpore, through a hostile force five times as numerous 
as his own, along forty-five miles of an enemy’s country ; and so 
successfully was it accomplished, and so completely the hostile 
force deceived, that for four hours after the last British soldier had 
left it the enemy’s guns were still pouring shot and shell into the 
Residency. 

Meantime, ‘Redan’ Windham, left behind at Cawnpore to 
guard the bridge over the Ganges and keep Tantia Topee in 
check, though on November 26 he had brilliantly defeated the 
rebels and captured six of their guns, on the two following days 
found himself (mainly through the incompetence of a subordinate) 
forced back again into the position he had only quitted for his 
attack. And though Sir Colin, on his timely arrival on November 28, 
flew at the unfortunate 82nd officer at the bridge-head who ex- 
citedly informed him the garrison was at its last gasp : ‘ How dared 
he say of her Majesty’s troops that they were at the last gasp ! ’"— 
there seems to have been a good deal of truth in it, and excellent 
reasons for the garrison to break wildly into cheering as the stern 
old man with grey hair rode on over the river and through the 
gate into the hard-pressed entrenchments. Nor was their con- 
fidence misplaced, for two days later, on November 30, with five 
thousand men, Sir Colin had overthrown the twenty-five thousand 
of Nana Sahib’s forces and the Gwalior Contingent, had captured 
thirty-two guns and the whole of their baggage, and driven his 
enemy in flying rout along two diverging lines of retreat. Yet in 
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so splendid a victory, so complete and masterly was his strategy, 
he lost in killed only ninety-nine of all ranks. It was while charging 
the panting rebels in furious pursuit along the Calpee road that 
Private Wareham executed his famous tumble down the grass- 
grown native well, duly commemorated by Captain Reynard in 
his well-known history of the regiment as one of the most astounding 
escapes from death ever known. Down they went to the bottom, 
horse and rider, thirty-six feet ; not unaccompanied, since one of 
his officers, Captain Hely-Hutchinson (another Irishman!) went 
with him. Private Wareham’s horse was killed, but the captain’s 
was unhurt. The Naval Brigade under Captain Peel came and 
pulled them out, with ropes and much cheerful naval cursing, and 
the rest of the day was spent by private and captain in dhoolies, 
A good deal shaken is the private still, somewhat unsteady on his 
pins, as one may say without offence ; but if not good for much 
more fighting, good at any rate, let us sincerely hope, for many more 
years of life and any amount of poetical composition. The Captain 
was not so fortunate ; he fell at Lucknow on the following March 19, 
when the rebel city was finally captured and held. Thus was the 
third of Private Wareham’s clasps won, and in the winning it he 
was close to his officer when he met with his melancholy fate. 
Captain Hely-Hutchinson was bending over his horse striking at a 
Sepoy, when another came with a poisoned lance and thrust it in 
his eye. He never spoke, but fell, and for some hours just lay 
there, says Private Wareham, ‘and breathéd.’ He breathed 
heavily at first, and then slower and slower till at last he died. 
Private Wareham had known him as a boy, for they both came from 
the same part of county Cork. 

So with the capture of Lucknow, in March 1858, when finally 
the Residency, which for more than eighty days the Sepoys had 
tried to carry, fell before Outram in less than as many minutes, 
the flames of the great Mutiny were mastered, and the rest was but 
little more than stamping out sporadic outbursts, In them, too, 
Private Wareham took part with his regiment, with the movable 
column which went out to clear Oude, which fought at Bareilly 
and Shah Jehanpore, and the absurd muddle known in the army 
as ‘ Walpole’s castle,’ the mud fort in the storming of which the 
gallant ill-fated Adrian Hope was killed. Many and many another 
fight was he in besides, if only to make up the tale of eighty-five. 
Only one man in the regiment was ever known to have been in 
more, one Edwards, who had also the Punjaub fighting in the 
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forties to his credit, and who had been in ninety. For that he was 
awarded the Army Prize of £25 ; a little more than 5s. per battle. 

As for Private Wareham’s earnings, he got £11 8s. for what he 
calls ‘ field-batti,’ and £14 prize money altogether, in three instal- 
ments : £8 12s. for Delhi, and £2 10s. for Lucknow, and the rest, 
one may suppose, for Oude. He didn’t get that till 1863, nor the 
bright medal he wears with three clasps till 1861. 

By that time he was out of the army, and the Odyssey of the 
old soldier, so often one of misery and always of unrest and dis- 
content, was begun. Yet, in the case of Private Wareham, his 
leisure in London, such as there was of it at first (mainly spent with 
a married sister in Duncan Terrace, Islington), had its consolations 
and amusements, and so long as he had any money left he seems to 
have enjoyed himself, and in a manner which, with an ex-private 
soldier of those days, I conceive to be rare. The theatre and the 
opera, particularly the opera, were his chief delights, and every 
kind of picture gallery ; more especially the pictures of the Great 
Exhibition of 1862, of which he still retains the most vivid recollec- 
tion. 

Strange, it seems to me, to think of this ex-private soldier of 
Lancers who has seen and suffered and done so much, but whose 
memory recalls with difficulty, even with resentment, what one 
would suppose to be the most abiding of its impressions. He can 
scarcely be persuaded to talk of the Mutiny, seems to have gone 
through it almost with his eyes shut, yet of his visit to the Taj at 
Agra he remembers the slightest detail and describes its splendours, 
its roses and scented waters, with all the superstitious fervour of 
a Celt fora fairy tale. And again and again he recurs to his favourite 
picture in 1862 at South Kensington, and the innumerable visits 
he paid it. I suppose it to be that of which one still sometimes 
meets with the belated engraving, the Magdalene at the foot of 
the Cross, and the waves raging, trying to engulf her. That’s the 
picture, he says, and in his opinion the finest in the world. 

With such a temperament and such tastes, one is not surprised 


to find that the old man is scarcely happy in the Hospital, and 


spends much of his time, as indeed do most of the veterans there, 
in grumbling—at the uniform he has to wear in the streets, and the 
absurd shape of the cap, and the small allowance of tobacco, and 
the way the dinners are served in the ward (with which I admit 
I sympathise), and above all at the great want of intelligence and 
absence of brain-power among his fellow-pensioners. There’s no 
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good conversation to be got out of them, he declares ; scarcely any 
at all, in fact, except about their old regiments, of which by this 
time, after ten years of it, he is heartily sick. So it comes about 
that for days and even weeks together he goes without speaking 
to a soul, spending his time mainly in reading, and, so long as his 
ounce a week of tobacco lasts, in smoking. When I ask if there 
is no old comrade among them all, no ex-fellow Lancer to exchange 
thoughts and reminiscences with, he says, yes, there is one. But 
with the usual ill-luck that has all his life pursued him, beginning 
with the family dispute that first drove him to enlistment, down 
to the unlucky gold-mine speculations in Australia, who should it 
turn out to be but that chap M——? Now M— he never did 
care about, even in the old days; wherefore much of his heavy 
time now is spent in avoiding him. 

So it is that in his old age Private Wareham is very lonely, 
standing apart from his fellows, as on that Sunday morning when 
I first saw him in front of his bunk, standing waiting for dinner. 
Over his bed was hanging his rosary, for he had just come from 
Mass, and in that symbol I seemed to see, though he never spoke 
of it to me, the last and surest of his consolations. What else is 
there left the old soldier but to await, faithfully and hopefully, 
the last and most merciful of his discharges ? 

He seems to look forward to it himself, when, in the poem I have 
already referred to as composed in that same long dim ward, he 


sings : 


I must finish up life’s journey : 

My poor life is but a glimmer ; 

I hope I shall see my dear Mother there, 
When I cross the silent river. 


WALTER FRITH. 




















FRAULEIN SCHMIDT AND MR. ANSTRUTHER:} 
BEING THE LETTERS OF AN INDEPENDENT WOMAN. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN GARDEN.’ 


X. 
Jena, Nov. 19th. 

Ou, what nonsense everything seems,—everything of the nature 
of differences, of arguments, on a clear morning up among the 
hills. I am ashamed of what I wrote about Nancy; ashamed 
of my eagerness and heat about a thing that does not matter. 
On the hills this morning, as I was walking in the sunshine, it seemed 
to me that I met God. And He took me by the hand, and let me 
walk with Him. And He showed me how beautiful the world is, 
how beautiful the background He has given us, the spacious, 
splendid background on which to paint our large charities and 
loves. And I looked across the hilltops, golden, utterly peaceful, 
and amazement filled me in the presence of that great calm at 
the way I flutter through my days and at the noise I make. Why 
should I cry out before I am hurt ? flare up into heat and clamour ¢ 
The pure light up there made it easy to see clearly, and I saw 
that I have been silly and ungrateful. Forgive me. You know 
best about Nancy, you who have seen her; and I, just come 
down from that holy hour on the hills, am very willing to love her. 
I will not turn my back upon a ready friend. She can have no 
motive but a good one. Roger, I am a blunderer, a clumsy crea- 
ture with not one of my elemental passions bound down yet into 
the decent listlessness of chains. But I shall grow better, grow 
more worthy of you. Not a day shall pass without my having 
been a little wiser than the day before, a little kinder, a little more 
patient. I wish you had been with me this morning. It was so 
still and the sky so clear that I sat on the old last year’s grass as 
warmly as in summer. I felt irradiated with life and love ; light 
shining on to every tiresome incident of life and turning it into 
beauty, love for the whole wonderful world, and all the people 
? Copyright, 1906, in the United States of America. 
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in it, and all the beasts and flowers, and all the happy living things, 
Indeed blessings have been given me in full measure, pressed 
down and running over. In the whole of that little town at my 
feet, so quiet, so bathed in lovely light, there was not, there could 
not be, another being so happy as myself. Surely I am far too 
happy to grudge accepting a kindness? I tell you I marvel at 
the energy of my protest yesterday. Perhaps it was—oh Roger, 
after those hours on the hills I will be honest, I will pull off the 
veil from feelings that the female mind generally refuses to un- 
cover—perhaps the real reason, the real, pitiful, mean reason was 
that I felt sure somehow from your description of her that Nancy’s 
blouses must be very perfect things, things beyond words very 
perfect. And I was jealous of her blouses. Therenow. Good-bye, 


XI. 
Jena, Nov. 20th. 

I am glad you did not laugh at that silly letter of mine about 
scorching in the sun on rocks. Indeed I gather, my dear Roger, 
that you liked it. Make the most of it then, for there will be no 
more of the sort. A decent woman never gets on to rocks, and 
if she scorches she doesn’t say so. And I believe that it is held 
to be generally desirable that she should not, even under really 
trying circumstances, part with her dignity. I rather think the 
principle was originally laid down by the husband of an attractive 
wife, but it is a good one, and so long as I am busy clinging to my 
dignity obviously I shall have no leisure for clinging to you, and then 
you will not be suffocated with the superabundance of my follies. 

About those two sinners who are appalling us: how can I 
agree with you? To do so would cut away the ground from 
under my own feet. The woman plays such a losing game. She 
gives so much, and gets so little. So long as the man loves her 
I do see that he is worth the good opinion of neighbours and rela- 
tions, which is one of the chilliest things in the world; but he 
never seems able to go on loving her once she has begun to wither. 
That is very odd. She does not mind his withering. And has 
she not a soul? And does not that grow always lovelier? But 
what, then, becomes of her? For wither she certainly will, and 
years rush past at such a terrific pace that almost before she has 
begun to be happy it is over. He goes back to his wife, a person 
who has been either patient or bitter according to the quantity 
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of her vitality and the quality of her personal interests, and con- 
cludes, while he watches her sewing on his buttons in the corner 
she has probably been sitting in through all his vagrant years, 
that marriage has its uses, and that it is good to know there will 
be someone bound to take care of you up to the last, and who 
will shed decent tears when you are buried. She goes back—but 
where, and to what? They have gone long ago, her husband, 
her children, her friends. And she is old, and alone. You too, 
like everybody else, seem unable to remember how transient things 
are. Time goes, emotions wear out. You say these people are in 
the hands of Fate, and can no more get out of them and do 
differently than a fly in a web can walk away when it sees the hungry 
spider coming nearer. I don’t believe in webs and spiders; at 
least, I don’t to-day. To-day I believe only in my unconquerable 
soul— 


I am the master of my fate, 
I am the captain of my soul. 


And you say that a person in the grip of a great feeling should 
not care a straw for circumstance, should defy it, trample it under 
foot. Heaven knows that I too am for love and laughter, for 
the snatching of flying opportunities, for all that makes the light 
and the glory of life; but what afterwards? The Afterwards 
haunts me like a weeping ghost. It is true there is still the wide 
world, the warm sun, seed-time and harvest, Shakespeare, the 
Book of Job, singing birds, flowers ; but the soul that has trans- 
gressed the laws of man seems for ever afterwards unable to use 
the gifts of God. If supreme joy could be rounded off by death, 
death at the exact right moment, how easy things would be. Only 
death has a strange way of shunning those persons who want him 
most. To long to die seems to make you as nearly immortal as it 
is possible to become. Now just think what would have happened 
if Tristan had not been killed, had lived on quite healthily. King 
Mark, than whom I know no man in literature more polite, would 
have handed Isolde over to him as he declared himself ready to 
have done had he been aware of the unfortunately complicated 
state of things, and he would have done it with every expression 
of decent regret at the inconvenience he had caused. Isolde 
would have married Tristan. There would have been no philosophy, 
no divine hours in the garden, no acute, exquisite anguish of love 
and sorrow. But there would presently have been the Middle 
Ages equivalent for a perambulator, a contented Tristan coming 
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to meet it, a faded Isolde who did not care for poetry admonishing, 
perhaps with sharpness, a medieval nursemaid, and quite quickly 
afterwards a Tristan grown too comfortable to move, and an 
Isolde with wrinkles. Would we not have lost a great deal if 
they had lived? It is certain that they themselves would have 
lost a great deal; for I don’t see that contentment beaten out 
thin enough to cover a.long life—and beat as thin as you will it 
never does cover quite across the years—is to be compared with 
one supreme contentment heaped in one heap on the highest, 
keenest point of living we reach. Now I am apparently arguing 
on your side, but I’m not really, because you, you know, think of 
love as a perpetual crescendo, and I, though I do hear the crescendo 
and follow it with a joyful clapping of hands up to the very top 
of its splendour, can never forget the drop on the other side, the 
inevitable diminuendo to the dead level—and then? Why, the 
rest is not even silence, but a querulous murmur, a querulous, 
confused whining, confused complaining, not very loud, not very 
definite, but always there till the last chord is reached a long 
time afterwards—that satisfactory common chord of death. My 
point is, that if you want to let yourself go to great emotions you 
ought to have the luck to die at an interesting moment. The 
alternative makes such a dreary picture; and it is the picture I 
always see when I hear of love at defiance with the law. The law 
wins ; always, inevitably. Husbands are best ; always, inevitably. 
Really, the most unsatisfactory husband is a person who should 
be clung to steadily from beginning to end, for did not one marry 
him of one’s own free will? How ugly then, because one had 
been hasty, foolish, unacquainted with one’s usually quite worth- 
less mind, to punish him. The brilliant professor, the fascinating 
little lady, what are they but grossly selfish people, cruelly 
punishing the husband and wife who had the misfortune to marry 
them? Oh, it’s a mercy most of us are homely, slow of wit, heavy 
of foot ; for so at least we stay at home and find our peace in fearful 
innocence and household laws. (Please note my familiarity with 
the British poets.) But isn’t that a picture of frugal happiness, of 
the happiness that comes from a daily simple obedience to the 
Stern Daughter of the Voice of God, beside which stormy, tremen- 
dous, brief things come off very badly? I don’t believe you do 
in your heart side with the two sinners.' Bother them. They 
have made me feel like a Lutheran pastor on a Sunday afternoon. 
But you know I love you. 

R.-M. 
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XII. 


Jena, Nov. 22nd. 


Wuen do you go back to Jermyn Street ? Surely to-day, for 
is not the examination to-morrow? Your description of the 
Cheriton ménage at Clinches is like fairyland. No wonder you feel 
so happy there. My mother used to tell me about life in England, 
but apparently the Watson family did not dwell in houses like 
Clinches. Anyhow I had an impression of little houses with little 
staircases, and oilcloth, and a servant in a cap with streamers, and 
round white balls of suet with currants in them very often for 
dinner. But Clinches, beautiful and dignified in the mists and 
subtleties of a November afternoon, its massed greyness melting 
into that other greyness, its setting of mysterious blurred wood 
and pale light of water, its spaciousness, its pleasant people, its 
daughter with the dusky hair and odd grey eyes—is a vision of 
fairyland. I cannot conceive what life is like in such places; nor 
I am sure could any other inhabitant of Jena. What, for instance, 
can it be like to live in a thing so big that you do not hear the 
sounds nor smell the smells of the kitchen ? Ought not people who 
live in such places to have unusually beautiful ways of looking at 
life ? of thinking ? of speaking ? One imagines it all very noble, 
very gracious, altogether worthy. That complete separation from 
the kitchen is what wrings the biggest sigh of envy out of me. Is 
it my English blood that makes me rebel against kitchens? Or is 
it only my unfortunate sensitiveness to smell? I wish I had no 
nose. It has always been a nuisance. It is as extravagantly 
delighted by exquisite scents as it is extravagantly horrified by nasty 
ones. Why, a beautiful smell, if it is delicate, subtle, intermittent, 
can ruin a morning for me. It fills me with a quite unworthy 
rapture. Things that ought to be hardin me melt. Things that ought 
to be fixed are scattered heaven knows where. I go soft, ecstatic, 
basely idle. I forget that my business is to get dinner, and not to 
stand still and just sniff. In March I dare not pass the house 
Schiller used to live in on my way to market, because the people 
who live there now have planted violets along the railings. It is 
the shortest way, and it takes ten more minutes out of a busy 
morning to go round by the Post Office; but really for a grown 
woman to stand lost in what is mere voluptuous pleasure, leaning 
against somebody else’s railing while the family dinner lies still 
unbought in the market-place, is conduct that I cannot justify, 
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As for a beanfield—my dear Roger, did you ever come across a 
beanfield in flower? It is the divinest experience the nose can 
give us. Two years ago an Englishman came and spent a spring 
and summer in the little house in the apple orchard up on the road 
over the Galgenberg—the little house with the blue shutters—and 
he was a great gardener. And he dug a big patch, and planted a 
beanfield, and it was the first beanfield Jena had ever seen; for 
those beans called broad that you eat in England and are properly 
thankful for are only grown in Germany for the use of pigs, and 
there are no pigs in Jena. Sow-beans they are called here, mindful 
of their destiny. The Englishman, who possessed no visible sow, 
was a source of astonishment to us. The things came up, and were 
undoubtedly sow-beans. A great square patch of them grew up 
just over the fence on which Jena leaned and pondered. The man 
himself was seen in his shirt-sleeves weeding them on rainy after- 
noons. Jena could only suspect a pig concealed in the parlour, 
and was indulgent ; and it was indulgent because no one, in its 
opinion, can be both English and sane. ‘God made us all,’ was its 
invariable helpless conclusion as it went, shaking its head, home 
down the hill. When in June the beanfield flowered I blessed 
that Englishman. No one hung over his fence more persistently 
than I. It was the first time I had smelt the like. It became an 
obsession. I wanted to be there at every sort of time and under every 
sort of weather-condition. At noon, when the sun shone straight 
down on it drawing up its perfume in hot breaths, I was there ; in 
the morning, so early that it was still in the blue shadow of the Gal- 
genberg and every grey leaf and white petal was drenched with dew, 
I was there ; on wet afternoons, when the scent was crushed out of 
it by the beating of heavy rain, and the road for half a mile, the 
slippery clay road with its puddles and amazing mud, was turned into 
a bath of fragrance fit for the tenderest, most fastidious goddess to 
bare her darling little limbs in, I was there ; and once after lying 
awake in my hot room so near the roof for hours thinking of it out 
there on the hillside in the freshness under the stars, I got up and 
dressed, and crept with infinite caution past my stepmother’s door, 
and stole the latchkey, and slunk, my heart in my mouth, through 
the stale streets, along all the railings and dusty front gardens, out 
into the open country, up on to the hill, to where it stood in straight 
and motionless rows sending out waves of fragrance into that 
wonderful clean air you find in all the places where men leave off 
‘and God begins. Did you ever know a woman before who risked 
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her reputation for a beanfield? Well, it is what I did. And 
I'll tell you, I who am so incurably honest that I can never for 
long pretend, why I write all this about it, It is that I am sick 
with anxiety—oh, sick, cold, shivering with it—about your exam. 
I didn’t want you to know I’ve tried to write of beanfields 
instead. I didn’t want you to be bothered. The clamourings 
for news of the person not on the spot are always a worry, and 
I did not want to worry. But the letter I got from you this 
morning never mentions the exam., the thing on which, as you 
told me, everything depends for us. You talk about Clinches, 
about the people there, about the shooting, the long days in woods, 
the keen-wittedness of Nancy who goes with you, who understands 
before you have spoken, who sympathises so kindly about me, 
who fits, you say, so strangely into the misty winter landscape in 
her paleness, her thinness, her spiritualness. There was one whole 
page—oh, I grudged it—about her loosely done dark hair, how 
softly dusky it is, how it makes you think of twilight, and her eyes 
beneath it of the first faint shining of stars. I wonder if these 
things really fill your thoughts, or whether you are only using them 
to drive away useless worry about Saturday. I know you are a 
poet, and a poet’s pleasure in eyes and hair is not a very personal 
thing, so I do not mind that. But to-morrow is Saturday. Shall 
you send me a telegram, I wonder? A week ago I would not have 
wondered ; I should have been so sure you would let me have one 
little word at once about how you felt it had gone off—one little 
word for the person so far away, so helpless, so dependent on your 
kindness for the very power to go on living. Oh, what stuff this 
is, Worse even than the beanfield. But I must be sentimental 
sometimes, now mustn’t I? or I would not be a woman. But 


really, my darling, I am very anxious. 
R.-M. 


XIII. 
Jena, Nov. 23rd. 

I HAvE waited all day, and there has been no telegram. Well, 
on Monday I shall get a letter about it, and how much more satis- 
factory that is. To-day after all is nearly over, and there is only 
Sunday to be got through first, and I shall be helped to endure 
that by the looking forward. Isn’t it a mercy that we never get 
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cured of being expectant? It makes life so bearable. However 
regularly we are disappointed and nothing whatever happens, 
after the first blow hasjfallen, after the first catch of the breath, 
the first gulp of misery, we turn our eyes with all their old 
eagerness to a point a little further along the road. I suppose in 
time the regular repetition of shocks does wear out hope, and then 
I imagine one’s youth collapses like a house of cards. Real old age 
begins then, inward as well as outward ; and one’s soul, that kept 
so bravely young for years after one’s face got its first wrinkles, 
suddenly shrivels up. Its light goes out. It is suddenly and 
irrecoverably old, blank, dark, indifferent. 


Sunday Night. 


I didn’t finish my letter last night because, observing the strain 
I had got into, I thought it better for your comfort that I should 
go to bed. SoIdid. And while I went there I asked myself why 
I should burden you with the dull weight of my elementary reflec- 
tions. You who are so clever and who think so much and so 
clearly, must laugh at their elementariness. They are green and 
immature, the acid juice of an imperfect fruit that has always 
hung in the shadow. And yet I don’t think you must laugh, 
Roger. It would, after all, be as cruel as the laughter of a child 
watching a blind man ridiculously stumbling among the difficulties 
of the way. 

The one Sunday post brought nothing from you. The day has 
been very long. I cannot tell you how glad I am night has come, 
and only sleep separates me now from Monday morning’s letter. 
These Sundays now that you are gone are intolerable. Before you 
came they rather amused me,—the furious raging of Saturday, with 
its extra cleaning and feverish preparations till far into the night; 
Johanna more than usually slipshod all day, red of elbow, wispy 
of hair, shuffling about in her felt slippers, her skirt girded up very 
high, a moist mop and an overflowing pail dribbling soapy tracks 
behind her in her progress; my stepmother baking, and not lightly 
to be approached; Papa fled from early morning till supper-time ; 
and then the dead calm of Sunday, day of food and sleep. Cake 
for breakfast—such a bad beginning. Church in the University 
chapel, with my stepmother in her best hat with the black feathers 
and the pink rose—it sounds frivolous, but you must have noticed 
the awe-inspiring effect of it coming so unexpectedly on the 
top of her long respectable face and oiled-down hair. A fluffy 
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person in that hat would have all the students offering to take her 
for a walk or share their umbrella with her. My stepmother stalks 
along panoplied in her excellences, and the feather waves and 
nods gaily at the passing student as he slinks away down by-streets. 
Once last spring a silly bee thought the rose must be something 
alive and honeyful, and went and smelt it. I think it must have 
been a@ very young bee; anyhow nobody else up to now has 
misjudged my stepmother like that. She sits near the door in 
church, and has never yet heard the last half of the sermon because 
she has to go out in time to put the goose or other Sunday succulence 
safely into the oven. I wish she would let me do that, for I don’t 
care for sermons. When you were here and condescended to 
come with us at least we could criticise them comfortably on our 
way home ; but alone with my stepmother I may do nothing but 
praise. It is the most tiring, tiresome of all attitudes, the one of 
undiscriminating admiration. To hear you pull the person who had 
preached to pieces, and laugh at the things he had said that would 
not bear examination, used to be like having a window thrown 
open in a stuffy room on a clear winter’s morning. Shall you ever 
forget the elaborateness of the Sunday dinner? For that, chiefly, 
is Saturday sacrificed, a whole day that might be filled with lovely 
leisure. I do hope you never thought that I too looked upon it 
as a nice way of celebrating Sunday. How amazing it is, the way 
women waste life. Men waste enough of it, heaven knows, but 
never anything liké so much as women. Papa and I both hate 
that Sunday dinner, both dread the upheavals of Saturday made 
necessary by it, and you, I know, disliked them just as much, and 
so has every other young man we have had here; yet my step- 
mother inflicts these things on us with an iron determination that 
nothing will ever alter. And why? Only because she was brought 
up in the belief that it was proper, and because, if she omitted to 
do the proper, female Jena would be aghast. Well, I think it’s a 
bad thing to be what is known as brought up, don’t you? Why 
should we poor helpless little children, all soft and resistless, be 
Squeezed and jammed into the rusty iron bands of parental points 
of view? Why should we have to have points of view at all? 
Why not, for those few divine years when we are still so near God, 
leave us just to guess and wonder? We are not given a chance. 
On our pulpy little minds our parents carve their opinions, and the 
mass slowly hardens, and all those deep, narrow, up and down 
strokes harden with it, and the first thing the best of us have to do 
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on growing up is to waste precious time rubbing and beating at 
the things to try to get them out. Surely the child of the most 
admirable, wise parent is richer with his own faulty but original 
point of view than he would be fitted out with the choicest selection 
of maxims and conclusions that he did not have to think out for 
himself 2 I could never be a schoolmistress. I should be afraid 
to teach the children. They know more than I do. They know 
how to be happy, how to live from day to day in godlike indifference 
to what may come next. And is not how to be happy the secret 
we spend our lives trying to guess? Why then should I, by forcing 
them to look through my stale eyes, show them as through a dread- 
ful magnifying-glass the terrific possibilities, the cruel explosiveness 
of what they had been lightly tossing to each other across the 
daisies and thinking were only toys ? 

To-day at dinner, when Papa had got to the stage immediately 
following the first course at which, his hunger satisfied, he begins to 
fidget and grow more and more unhappy, and my stepmother was 
conversing blandly but firmly with the tried and ancient friend she 
invites to bear witness that we too have a goose on Sundays, and 
I had begun to droop, I hope poetically, like a thirsty flower let 
us say, or a broken lily, over my plate, I thought—oh, how longingly 
I thought—of the happy past meals, made happy because you 
were here sitting opposite me and I could watch you. How short 
they seemed in those days. You didn’t know I was watching you, 
did you? But I was. And I learned to do it so artfully, so 
cautiously. When you turned your head and talked to Papa 
I could do it openly ; when you talked to me I could look straight 
in your dear eyes while I answered ; but when I wasn’t answering 
I still looked at you, by devious routes carefully concealed, routes 
that grew so familiar by practice that at last I never missed a single 
expression, while you, I suppose, imagined you had nothing before 
you but a young woman with a vacant face. What talks and 
laughs we will have about that odd, foolish year we spent here 
together in our blindness when next we meet! We’ve had no 
time to say anything at all yet. There are thousands of things 
I want to ask you about, thousands of little things we said and did 
that seem so strange now in the light of our acknowledged love. 
My heart stands still at the thought of when next we meet. These 
letters have been so intimate, and we were not intimate. I shall 
be deadly shy when in your presence I remember what I have 
written and what you have written. We are still such strangers, 
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bodily, personally ; strangers with the overwhelming memory of 
that last hour together to make us turn hot and tremble. 

Now I am going to bed,—to dream of you, I suppose, considering 
that all day long I am thinking of you; and perhaps I shall have a 
little luck, and dream that I hear you speaking. You know, Roger, 
I love you for all sorts of queer and apparently inadequate reasons 
—I won’t tell you what they are, for they are quite absurd ; things 
that have to do with eyebrows, and the shape of hands, so you 
see quite foolish things—but most of all I love you for your voice. 
A beautiful speaking voice is one of the best of the gifts of the gods. 
It is so rare; and it is so irresistible. Papa says heaps of nice 
poetic things, but then the darling pipes. The most eloquent 
lecturer we have here does all his eloquence, which is really very 
great read afterwards in print, in a voice of beer, loose, throaty, 
reminiscent of barrels. Not one of the preachers who come to the 
University chapel has a voice that does not spoil the merit there 
may be in what he says. Sometimes I think that if a man with 
the right voice were to get up in that pulpit and just say, ‘ Children, 
Christ died for you,—oh, then I think that all I have and am, 
body, mind, soul, would be struck into one great passion of grate- 
fulness and love, and that I would fall conquered on my face before 
the Cross on the altar, and cry and cry... . 


XIV. 
Jena, Nov. 25th. Monday Night. 

THE last post has been. No letter. If you had posted it 
in London on Saturday after the examination I ought to have had 
it by now. Iam tortured by the fear that something has happened 
to you. Such dreadful things do happen. Those great, blundering, 
blind fists of Fate, laying about in mechanical cruelty, crushing the 
most precious lives as indifferently as we crush an ant in an after- 
noon walk, how they terrify me. All day I have been seeing 
foolish, horrible pictures—your train to London smashing up, 
your cab coming to grief—the thousand things that might so 
easily happen really doing it at last. I sent my two letters to 
Jermyn Street, supposing you would have left Clinches, but now 
somehow I don’t think you did leave it, but went up from there 
for the exam. Do you know it is three days since I heard from 
you? That wouldn’t matter so much—for I am determined never 
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to bother you to write, I am determined I will never be an exacting 
woman—if it were not for the all-important examination. You 
said that if you passed it well and got a good place in the Foreign 
Office you would feel justified in telling your father about us. 
That means that we would be openly engaged. Not that I care 
for that, or want it except as the next step to our meeting again. 
It is clear that we cannot meet again till our engagement is known. 
Even if you could get away and come over for a few days I would 
not see you. I will not be kissed behind doors. These things are 
too wonderful to be handled after the manner of kitchen-maids. 
I am willing to be as silent as the grave for as long as you choose, 
but so long as I am silent we shall not meet. I tell you I am 
incurably honest. I cannot bear to lie. And even these letters, 
this perpetual writing when no one is likely to look, this perpetual 
watching for the postman so that no one will be likely to see, 
does not make me love myself any better. It is true I need not have 
watched quite so carefully lately, need I? Oh Roger, why don’t 
you write? What has happened? Think of my wretched plight 
if you are ill. Just left to wonder at the silence, to gnaw away 
at my miserable heart. Or, if some one tcok pity on me and sent 
me word,—your servant, or the doctor, or the kind Nancy—what 
could I do even then but still sit here and wait 2? How could I, a 
person of whom nobody has heard, go to you? It seems to me that 
the whole world has a right to be with you, to know about you, 
except myself. I cannot wait for the next post. The waiting for 
these posts makes me feel physically sick. If the man is a little 
late, what torments I suffer lest he should not be coming at all. 
Then I hear him trudging up the stairs. I fly to the door, abso- 
lutely vainly trying to choke down hope. ‘There will be no 
letter, no letter, no letter,’ I keep on crying to my thumping heart 
so that the disappointment shall not be quite so bitter; and it 
takes no notice, but thumps back wildly, ‘Oh, there will, there 
will.” And what the man gives me is a circular for Papa. 

It is quite absurd, madly absurd, the anguish I feel when that 
happens. My one wish, my only wish, as I creep back again down 
the passage to my work, is that I could go to sleep, and sleep and 
sleep and forget that I have ever hoped for anything; sleep for 
years, and wake up quiet and old, with all these passionate, tearing 
feelings gone from me for ever. 
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XV. 


Jena, Nov. 28th, 


Last night I got your letter written on Sunday at Clinches, a 
place from which letters do not seem to depart easily. My know- 
ledge of England’s geography is limited, so how could I guess that 
it was so easy to go up to London from there for the exam. and 
back again the same day ? As you had no time, you say, to go to 
Jermyn Street, I suppose the two letters I sent there will be for- 
warded to you. If they are not it does not matter. They were 
only a string of little trivial things that would look really quite too 
little and trivial to be worth reading in the magnificence of Clinches. 
I am glad you are well; glad you are happy; glad you feel you 
did not do badly on Saturday. It is a good thing to be well and 
happy and satisfied, and a pleasant thing to have found a friend who 
takes so much interest in you, and to whom you can tell your most 
sacred thoughts: doubly pleasant, of course, when the friend 
chances to be a woman, and she is pretty, and young, and rich, 
and everything else that is suitable and desirable. The world is 
an amusing place. My stepmother talked of you this morning at 
breakfast. She was, it seems, in a prophetic mood. She shook 
her head after the manner of the more gloomy of the prophets, 
and hoped you would steer clear of entanglements. 

‘And why should he not, meine Liebste ?’ inquired Papa. 

‘Not for nothing has he got that mouth, Ferdinand,’ answered 


she. 
Rose-Mariz ScHMIDT. 


XVI. 

Jena, Nov. 29th. 

My darling, forgive me. If I could only get it back! I who 
hate unreasonableness, who hate bitterness, who hate exacting 
women, petty women, jealous women, to write a thing so angry. 
How horrible this letter-writing is. If I had said all that to you in 
a sudden flare of wrath I would have been sorry so immediately, 
and at once have made everything fair and sweet again with a kiss. 
And I never would have got beyond the first words, never have 
teached my stepmother’s silly and rude remarks, never have 
dreamed of repeating the unkind, unjust things. Now, Roger, 
listen to me: my faith in you is perfect, my love for you is perfect, 
but I am so undisciplined, so new to love, that you must be patient, 
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you must be ready to forgive easily for a little while, till I have 
had time to grow wise. Just think, when you feel irritated, of 
the circumstances of my life. Everything has come so easily, so 
naturally to you. But I have been always poor, always second- 
rate—oh, it’s true—shut out from the best things and people, 
lonely because the society I could have was too little worth having, 
and the society I would have liked didn’t want me. How could it ? 
It never came our way, never even knew we were there. I have 
had a shabby, restricted, incomplete life ; I mean the last ten years 
of it, since my father married again. Before that, if the shabbiness 
was there I did not see it ; there seemed to be sunshine every day, 
and room to breathe, and laughter enough ; but then I was a child, 
and saw sunshine everywhere. Is there not much excuse for 
someone who has found a treasure, someone till then very needy, 
if his anxiety lest he should be robbed makes him—irritable ? 
You see, I put it mildly. I know very well that irritable isn’t the 
right word. I know very well what are the right words, and how 
horrid they are, and how much ashamed I am of their bitter truth. 
Pity me. A person so unbalanced, so stripped of all self-control 
that she writes things she knows must hurt to the being she loves 
so utterly, does deserve pity from better, serener natures. I do 
not understand you yet. I do not understand the ways yet of 
people who live as you do. I am socially inferior, and therefore 
sensitive and suspicious. I am groping about, and am so blind 
that only sometimes can I dimly feel how dark it really is. I have 
built up a set of ideals about love and lovers, absurd crude things, 
clumsy fabrics suited to the conditions of Rauchgasse, and the first 
time you do not exactly fit them I am desperately certain that the 
world is\coming to an end. But how hopeless it is, this trying to 
explain, this trying to undo. How shall I live till you write that 
you do still love me ? 
Your wretched 
RosE-MakIE. 


XVII. 
Jena, Nov. 30th. 

I COUNTED up my money this morning to see if there would be 
enough to take me to England, supposing some day I should wake 
up and find myself no longer able to bear the silence. I know I 
should be mad if I went, but sometimes one is mad. There was not 
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nearly enough. The cheapest route would cost more than comes in 
my way duringa year. I havea ring of my mother’s with a diamond 
in it, my only treasure, that I might sell. I never wear it ; my red 
hands are not pretty enough for rings, so it is only sentiment that 
makes it precious. And if it would take me to you and give me 
just one half-hour’s talk with you and sweep away the icy fog 
that seems to be settling down on my soul and shutting out every- 
thing that is wholesome and sweet, I am sure my darling mother, 
whose one thought was always to make me happy, would say, 
‘Child, go and sell it, and buy peace.’ 


XVIII. 
Jena, Dec. Ist. 

Last night I dreamed I did go to England, and I found you in 
a room with a crowd of people, and you nodded not unkindly, and 
went on talking to the others, and I waited in my corner till they 
should have gone, waited for the moment when we would run into 
each other’s arms; and with the last group you too went out 
talking and laughing, and did not come back again. It was not 
that you wanted to avoid me; you had simply forgotten that I 
was there. And I crept out into the street, and it was raining, 
and through the rain I made my way back across Europe to my 
home, to the one place where they would not shut me out, and when 
I opened the door all the empty future years were waiting for me 
there, grey, vacant, listless. 


XIX. 
Jena, Dec. 2nd. 

THEsE scraps of letters are not worth the postman’s trouble, 
are not worth the stamps; but if I did not talk to you a little 
every day I do not think I could live. Yesterday you got my 
angry letter. If you were not at Clinches I could have had an 
answer to-morrow; as it is, I must wait till Wednesday. Roger, 
I am really acheerful person. You mustn’t suppose that it is my 
habit to be so dreary. I don’t know what has come over me. 
Every day I send you another shred of gloom, and deepen the 
wrong impression you must be getting of me. I know very well 
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that nobody likes to listen to sighs, and that no man can possibly 
go on for long loving a dreary woman. Yet I cannot stop. A 
dreary man is bad enough, but he would be endured because we 
endure every variety of man with so amazing a patience ; but a 
dreary woman is unforgivable, hideous. Now am I not lumin- 
ously reasonable? But only in theory. My practice lies right 
down on the ground, wet through by that icy fog that is freezing 
me into something I do not recognise. You do remember I was 
cheerful once ? During the whole of your year with us I defy you 
to recollect a single day, a single hour of gloom. Well, that is really 
how I always am, and I can only suppose that I am going to be ill. 
There is no other way of accounting for the cold terror of life that 
sits crouching on my heart. 


XX. 
Dec. 3rd. 

DEAREST,—You will be pleased to hear that I feel gayer to- 
night, so that I cannot, after all, be sickening for anything horrid. 
It is an ungrateful practice, letting oneself go to vague fears of the 
future when there is nothing wrong with the present. All these 
days during which I have been steeped in gloom and have been 
taking pains to put some of it into envelopes and send it to you 
were good days in themselves. Life went on here quite placidly. 
The weather was sweet with that touching, forlorn sweetness of 
beautiful worn-out things, of late autumn when winter is waiting 
round the corner, of leaves dropping slowly down through clear 
light, of the smell of oozy earth sending up faint whiffs of corrup- 
tion. From my window I saw the hills every day at sunset, how 
wonderfully they dressed themselves in pink; and in the after- 
noons, in the free hour when dinner was done and coffee not yet 
thought of, I went down into the Paradies valley and sat on the 
coarse grey grass by the river, and watched the water slipping by 


‘beneath the osiers, the one hurried thing in an infinite tranquil- 


lity. I ought to have had a volume of Goethe under my arm and 
been happy. I ought to have read nice bits out of ‘Faust,’ or 
about those extraordinary people in the Elective Affinities, and 
rejoiced in Goethe, and in the fine days, and in my good fortune in 
being alive, and in having you to love. Well, it is over now, 
I hope,—I mean the gloom. These things must take their course, 
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I suppose, and while they are doing it one must grope about as best 
one can by the flickering lantern-light of one’s own affrighted 
spirit. My stepmother looked at me at least once on each of these 
miserable days, and said : ‘ Rose-Marie, you look very odd. I hope 
you are not going to have anything expensive. Measles are in 
Jena, and also the whooping-cough.’ 

‘Which of them is the cheapest ?’ I inquired. 

‘Both are beyond our means,’ said my stepmother severely. 

And to-day at dinner she was quite relieved because I ate 
some dicker Reis, after having turned from it with abhorrence for 
at least a week. Good-bye, dearest. 

Your almost cured 
Rose-Mariz. 


XXII. 
Jena, Dec. 4th. 


Your letter has come. You must do what you know is best. 
I agree to everything. You must do what your father has set his 
heart on, since quite clearly your heart is set on the same thing. 
All the careful words in the world cannot hide that from me. And 
they shall not. Do you think I dare not look death in the face ? 
I am just a girl you kissed once behind a door, giving way before 
a passing gust of temptation. You cannot, shall not marry me as 
the price of that slight episode. You say you will if I insist. 
Insist ? My dear Roger, with both hands I give you back any part 
of your freedom I may have had in my keeping. Reason, expedi- 
ency, all the prudences are on your side. You depend entirely on 
your father ; you cannot marry against his wishes ; he has told you 
to marry Miss Cheriton ; she is the daughter of his oldest friend ; 
she is extremely rich ; every good gift is hers; and I cannot compete. 
Compete ? Do you suppose I would put out a finger to compete ? 
I give it up. I bow myself out. 

But let us be honest. Apart from anything to do with your 
father’s commands, you have fallen into her toils as completely 
as you did into mine. My stepmother was right about your 
softness. Any woman who chose and had enough opportunity 
could make you think you loved her, make you kiss her. 
Luckily this one is absolutely suitable. You say, in the course 
of the longest letter you have written me—it must have been 
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a tiresome letter to have to write—that father or no father you 
will not be hurried, you will not marry for a long time, that the 
wound is too fresh, &c., &c. What is this talk of wounds? No- 
body knows about me. I shall not be in your way. You need 
observe no period of mourning for a corpse people don’t know is 
there. True, Miss Cheriton herself knows. Well, she will not tell ; 
and if she does not mind, why should you? I am so sorry I have 
written you so many letters full of so many follies. Will you burn 
them? I would rather not have them back. But I enclose yours, 
as you may prefer to burn them yourself. I am so very sorry about 
everything. At least it has been short, and not dragged on growing 
thinner and thinner till it died of starvation. Once I wrote and 
begged you to tell me if you thought you had made a mistake 
about me, because I felt I could bear to know better then than 
later. And you wrote back and swore all sorts of things by 
heaven and earth, all sorts of convictions and unshakeable things. 
Well, now you have another set of convictions, that’s all. I am 
not going to beat the big drum of sentiment and make a wailful 
noise. Nothing is so dead as a dead infatuation. The more a 
person was infatuated the more he resents an attempt to galvanise 
the dull dead thing into life. I am wise, you see, to the end. 
And reasonable too, I hope. And brave. And brave, I tell you. 
Do you think I will be a coward, and cry out? I make you a 
present of everything; of the love’and happy thoughts, of the 
pleasant dreams and plans, of the little prayers sent up, and the 
blessings called down—there were a great many every day— of 
the kisses, and all the dear sweetness. Take it all. I want nothing 
from you in return. Remember it as a pleasant interlude, or fling 
it into a corner of your mind where used-up things grow dim with 
cobwebs. But do you suppose that having given you all this I 
am going to give you my soul as well? To moan my life away, my 
beautiful life 2 You are not worthit. You are not worth anything, 
hardly. You are quite invertebrate. My life shall be splendid 
in spite of you. You shall not cheat me of one single chance of 
heaven. Now good-bye. Please burn this last one, too. I suppose 
no one who heard it would quite believe this story, would quite 
believe it possible for a man to go such lengths of—shall we call it 
unkindness ? to a girl in a single month ; but you and I know it is 
true 


Rose-Marie ScuMIptT. 
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XXII. 


Jena, March 5th. 


Dear Mr. ANSTRUTHER,—It was extremely kind of you to re- 
member my birthday and to find time in the middle of all your 
work to send me your good wishes. I hope you are getting on well, 
and that you like what you are doing. Professor Martens seems 
to tell you all the Jena news. Yes, I was ill; but we had such a 
long winter that it was rather lucky to be out of it, tucked away 
comfortably in bed. There is still snow in the ditches and on the 
shady side of things. I escaped the bad weather as thoroughly 
as those persons do who go with infinite trouble during these 
months to Egypt. 

Yours sincerely, 
Rose-Mariz ScHMIDT. 


My father and stepmother beg to be remembered to you. 


XXIII. 
Jena, March 18th. 


Dear Mr. ANSTRUTHER,—It is very kind indeed of you to want 
to know how I am and what was the matter with me. It wasn’t 
anything very pleasant, but quite inoffensive esthetically. I don’t 
care to think about it much. I caught cold, and it got on to my 
lungs and stayed on them. Now it is over, and I may walk up and 
down the sunny side of the street for half an hour on fine days. 

We all hope you are well, and that you like your work. 

Yours sincerely, 
RosE-Marie ScHMIDT. 


XXIV. 

Jena, March 25th. 

Dear Mr. ANSTRUTHER,—You ask me to tell you more about my 
illness, but I am afraid I must refuse. I see no use in thinking of 
painful past things. They ought always to be forgotten as quickly 
as possible ; if they are not, they have a trick of turning the present 
sour, and I cling to the present, to the one thing one really has, 
and like to make it as cheerful as possible—like to get, by indus- 
trious squeezing, every drop of honey out of it. Just now I cannot 
tell you how thankful I am simply to be alive with nothing in my 
body hurting. To be alive with a great many things in one’s body 
hurting is a poor sort of amusement. It is not at all a game worth 
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playing. People talk of sick persons clinging to life however 
sick they are, say they invariably do it, that they prefer it on 
any terms to dying ; well, I was a sick person who did not cling at 
all. I did not want it. I was most willing to be done with it. 
But Death, though he used often to come up and look at me, and 
once at least sat beside me for quite a long while, went away again, 
and after a time left off bothering about me altogether; and here I 
am walking out in the sun every day, and listening with immense 
pleasure to the chaffinches. 
Yours sincerely, 
Rose-Marie Scumipr, 


XXV. 
Jena, March 3ist. 

Dear Mr. ANSTRUTHER,— Yes, of course I will be friends. And if 
I can be of any use in the way of admonishment, which seems to 
be my strong point, pray, as people say in books, command me. 
Naturally we are all much interested in you, and shall watch your 
career, I hope, with pleasure. I am sorry the Foreign Office bores 
youso much. Do you really have to spend your days gumming up 
envelopes ? Not for that did you win all those scholarships and 
things at Eton and Oxford, and study Goethe and the minor 
German prophets so diligently here. You say it will go on for a 
year. Well, if that is your fate and you cannot escape it, gum 
away gaily, since gum you must. Later on when you are an 
ambassador and everybody is talking to you at once, you will look 
back on the envelope time as a blessed period when at least you were 
left alone. But I hope you have a nice wet sponge to do it with, 
and are not so lost to what is expedient as to be like a little girl 
I sat next to yesterday at a coffee party, who had smudged most 
of the cream that ought to have gone inside her outside her, and 
when I suggested a handkerchief said she didn’t hold with hand- 
kerchiefs and never had one. ‘But what does one do, then,’ 
I asked, looking at her disgraceful little mouth, ‘in a case like this ? 
You can’t borrow somebody else’s—it wouldn’t be being select.’ 
‘Oh,’ she said airily, ‘don’t you know? You take your tongue.’ 
And in a twinkling the thing was done. But please do not you 
do that with the envelopes. My father and stepmother send you 
many kind messages. 


Yours sincerely, 
Rose-Mariz Scumipt. 
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XXVI. 
Jena, April 9th. 

Dear Mr. ANSTRUTHER,—No, I do not in the least mind your 
writing tome. Do, whenever you feel you want to talk to a friend. 
It is pleasant to be told that my letters remind you of so many nice 
things. I expect your year in Jena seems much more agreeable, 
now that you have had time to forget the uncomfortable parts of it, 
than it really was. But I don’t think you would have been able to 
endure it if you had not been working so hard. Iam sorry you 
do not like your father. You say so straight out, so I see no reason 
for roundaboutness. I expect he will be calmer when you are married. 
Why do you not gratify him, and have a short engagement ? Yes, I 
do understand what you feel about the mercifulness of being often 
left alone, though I have never been worried in quite the same way 
as you seem to be ; when I am driven it is to places like the kitchen, 
and your complaint is that you are driven to what most people 
would call enjoying yourself. Really I think my sort of driving 
is best. There is so much satisfaction about work, about any 
work.. But just to amuse oneself, and to be, besides, in a perpetual 
hurry over it because there is so much of it and the day can’t 
be made to stretch, must be a sorry business. I wonder why 
you do it. You say your father insists on your going everywhere 
with the Cheritons, and the Cheritons will not miss a thing; but, 
after all isn’t it rather weak to let yourself be led round by the 
nose if your nose doesn’t like it? It is as though instead of a 
dog wagging its tail the tail should wag the dog. And all Nature 
surely would stand aghast before such an improper spectacle. 

The wind is icy, and the snow patches are actually still here, 
but in the nearest garden I can get to I saw violets yesterday in 
flower, and crocuses and scillas, and one yellow pansy staring up 
at the sun astonished and reproachful because it had bits of frozen 
snow stuck to its little cheeks. Dear me, it is a wonderful feeling, 
this resurrection every year. Does one ever grow too old, I wonder, 
to thrill over it? I know the blackbirds are whistling in the 
orchards if I could only get to them, and my father says the larks 
have been out in the bare places for these last four weeks. On days 
like this, when one’s immortality is racing along one’s blood, how 
impossible it is to think of death as the end of everything. And as 
for being grudging and disagreeable, the thing’s not to be done. 
Peevishness and an April morning? Why, even my stepmother 
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opened her window to-day and stood for a long time in the sun 


watching how 
proud-pied April, dressed in all his trim, 


Hath put a spirit of youth in everything. 


The first part of the month with us is generally bustling and 
busy, a great clatter and hustling while the shrieking winter is 
got away out of sight over the hills, a sweeping of the world clear 
for the marsh-marigolds and daffodils, a diligent making of room 
for the divine calms of May. I always loved this first wild frolic 
of cold winds and catkins and hurriedly crimsoning pollards, 
of bleakness and promise, of roughness and sweetness—a blow on 
one cheek and a kiss on the other—before the spring has learned 
good manners, before it has left off being anything but a boisterous, 
naughty, charming Backfisch; but this year after having been ill 
so long it is more than love, it is passion. Only people who have 
been buried in beds for weeks getting used to listening for Death’s 
step on the stairs, know what it is to go out into the stinging fresh- 
ness of the young year and meet the first scilla, and hear a chaffinch 
calling out, and feel the sun burn red patches of life on their silly, 
sick white faces. 


My parents send you kind remembrances. They were extremely 
interested to hear, through Professor Martens, of your engagement 
to Miss Cheriton. They both think it a most excellent thing. 

Yours sincerely, 
RosE-Marig SCHMIDT. 


(Zo be continued.) 





